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Preface 

IBECA^IE  interested  in  the  location  of  the  ^Viklerness  Road 
through  ownership  of  Wilhani  Brown's  journal  of  the  road,  which 
I  inherited  from  my  grandfather,  Alfred  ]M.  Brown,  William  Brown's 
youngest  son.  To  my  surprise  I  found  that  in  the  accessible  literature 
only  the  most  meagre  details  concerning  its  location  are  available. 
The  Road  had  been  important  enough,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  warrant 
a  record  of  its  accurate  location,  and  I  accordingly  undertook  to 
make  this.  Into  the  undertaking  I  have  put  many  trips  over  various 
parts  of  the  road.  It  has  required  vastly  more  effort  than  I  expected, 
but  it  has  proved  an  interesting  and  stimulating  diversion.  This 
investigation  was  made  in  1919,  19'-20  and  1921. 

The  location  which  I  have  given  it  has  been  based,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  actual  examination  of  the  road  itself.  I  have  not  attempt- 
ed to  make  an  extensive  examination  of  historical  manuscripts,  but 
it  has  happened  that  while  making  this  study  I  have  come  upon 
numerous  documents,  such  as  old  surveys,  deeds,  and  local  maps  of 
the  road,  and  I  have  used  some  published  records  of  the  Draper 
Collection.  But  most  of  the  information  has  l)een  gotten  from  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  road,  or  from  conferences  with  residents  of 
the  various  districts  through  which  it  passes. 

I  have  imposed  through  correspomlence  and  interviews  upon 
the  good  nature  of  more  persons  that  I  can  mention.  I  have  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  getting  the  help  of  Colonel  James  Maret, 
of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Lexington,  Kv.,  and  Professor  R.  ^I.  Aildington, 
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xii  Preface 

(•'oiinty  Clerk  of  Scoll  ('oiiiit.N',  \  a.  Witlidiil  llu-ir  aiti  iiiv  clVdils 
wniiM  have  liccii  in  a  larm-  paii  t'niitloss.  (nldiicl  Maifl  lia^  liail  a 
litVlonji  interest  in  tlic  idail.  and  i>.  nuirr  t'ainiliar.  than  anyinic  else 
llial  I  liaxc  nicl.  uitli  llic  road  and  llic  traditions  of  it  in  Ken!  ncky. 
lie  lia^  not  only  licl|»('d  nic  Irccly  on!  of  Ins  own  knowledge.  Unl  lie 
lias  |)nt  nie  in  toiieli  with  many  of  his  friends  lietween  Central 
Kenlneky  and  CiiinherJand  Cap  who  lia\e  i^iven  nie  information. 
Professor  Addinutoii  has  in  manuscrii)!  a  History  of  Southwestern 
Virjjinia  in  wliicli  he  has  recorded  a  xcry  tli(H'oimh  -.liidy  of  the  road 
ill  ^'iril;illia.  lie  lias  hrouii'hl  to  l>ear  n|)oii  llii>  study  accurate  his- 
torical s(liolarslii|).  lie  has  not  only  stndie<l  the  road  in  \'irfi;iiiia 
u|)on  the  <>'rouiid.  Iml  has  i;dne  \-ery  fully  into  the  examination  of 
court  records  and  of  inaniiscri|)ts  liearinu  upon  it.  Throimh  his  aiil 
I  have  heen  alile.  1  lielii've.  to  locate  the  road  i)reeisely  lietween  the 
Mlock  House  and  (  iimlierland  Cap.  .\nd  tlii^  is  the  most  imi)ortant 
part  of  the  iiixcst  iiiat  ion.  for  while  the  roails  approximate  location 
from  Cumlierland  (iap  to  Harrodsi)ur^  is  well  known  there  has  heeii, 
jndgiiifi;  from  the  hooks  on  the  siihjeet.  great  uneertaintx'  coneerniiiij 
its  course  from  the  Block  House  to  Ciiniherland  (iaji.  Indeed,  I 
ha\"e  found  di\'ersity  of  o|)mioii  as  to  the  location  of  sections  of  the 
road  throuijli  Virj>inia  even  among  residents  there  who  had  interest  in 
ihe  subject.  It  was  only  through  Protessoi'  .\dilingions  aid  that  I 
was  al)le  to  clear  ii|)   these  matters. 

i  think  it  may  he  claimed  that  tlie  location  herein  given  the 
road  is  ap])r()\iniatel\'  accurate  foi-  it>  entire  length.  From  llu>  l?lock 
House  in  \'irginia  to  the  jjoint  where  the  road  enters  Laurel  County, 
Ky.,  northwest  of  IJarhourville.  I  helieve  the  location  of  the  road 
is  exact.  Between  this  point  and  lirodhead.  Ky..  there  are  some 
uii.settled  (iiiestions  in  in.\  mind  eoneeriiing  the  exact  location  of  the 
road:  hut  even  here  the  location  of  the  road  i--.  I  helieve,  very  nearly 
correct. 


Preface  xiii 

P'or  collalt'ral  historical  lacts  1  am  imicli  iiulehled  to  the  fol- 
lowing works: 

The  W Udcnu'ss  Road  by  Thomas  Speed.  I'ubli.slu-d  l)\'  John  1*. 
Morton  &  Co..  for  the  Filson  Club,  Louisville,  Ky..  188G. 

Bntmv's  Wilderness  Road,  tiy  Arc-lier  Butler  IIull)Uit.  publislied 
by  the  .Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  !!)<):!. 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road  t>v  H.  Addinotoii  Uruce, 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Coniiiany,  New  ^'ork,  liH  1. 

The  ('ou<iuest  of  the  Old  Sonth   West  by  Archibahl  Henderson, 
publislied  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  X'.hH). 

Chicaijo.  Drfolirr  1st.  79  21 


THE    WILDERNESS    ROAD 
TO    KENTUCKY 

Chapter  I 

The  Importance  of  the  Settlement  of  Kentucky 
and  of  the  Wilderness  Road 

THE  Wilderness  Road  to  Kentucky  was  one  of  the  very  important 
pioneer  roads  of  the  country.  Over  it  struggled  the  early  trav- 
elers who  led  the  way  in  the  settlement  of  the  West,  and  who  estab- 
lished the  first  commonwealth  in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains. Its  history  is  picturesque  and  romantic,  and  is  rich  in  the 
traditions  of  the  hardships  and  adventures  and  achievements  of 
the  explorers  and  hunters  and  pioneers  for  whom  it  was  the  path  to 
the  promised  land  of  Kentucky.  And  yet,  excej^t  for  a  few  anti- 
quarians and  historians,  and  for  the  memories  of  it  which  persist 
among  the  people  along  its  course,  it  is  forgotten.  Its  usefulness  as 
a  thoroughfare  is  passed.  With  the  automobile  it  may  come  back 
into  its  own,  but  at  present  no  one  travels  over  the  whole  length  of 
this  road  that  once  was  the  only  beaten  path  to  Kentucky  and  was 
traveled  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pioneers. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  War  for  Independence  (ireat  Britain, 
l)y  virtue  of  her  victory  over  the  French  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  hehl  the  outposts  that  were  the  keys  to  the  country  between 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west.  North  of  the  Ohio  the  territory  was  in  the  possession  of  Indians, 
who  were  its  permanent  occupants.     South  of  the  Tennessee  the  terri- 
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[•_']  The  ]Vil(]cniiSs  JiiHid  l(,  Kiiiliicl,-// 

l(try  was  similarl\'  ()(ciii)i(Ml  Uy  Iiuliaiis.  Hctwci'ii  tlu-sc  two  vast  areas 
projectnl  l\»-iitii(k,\- ami  a  |)arl  ol'Tfiiiiessee  —  a  im  nian's  land.  (tc<'ii- 
|)ic(l  pfriiiaiii'iitly  i)y  no  Indians,  1  ml  used  a-<  a  coinninn  liunt  ini;  ijionnd 
liy  llic  Indian"-  of  llic  NOrlli  and  IIhoc  dI'  IIic  Sonll:.  in  llir  Nniiii- 
wi'sl  'IVrrittiry  tlic  i?rili^li  imlpo^U  cxIcndiMl  In  llic  wcsl  alunu  llic 
(ircat  Lakes  a-  far  as  Mackinac,  willi  l)cliiiil  a^  licad<|nai'lers.  and 
to  llie  sonlliwcsl  a^l'ai-as  Kaskaskia  and  (  aiiokia  on  llie  Mississi|)|)i, 
willi  N'inicnno.  mi  llic  ^^'al)asll.  a>  the  chief  station.  This  distrihu- 
lion  of  llic  Urili^li  onlixisis  pul  Ihem  in  the  position  of  oiit(laiikin<i 
the  American  (olonies.  and  cnaMcd  them  to  exert  an  inllnenee  over 
tlu'  In(lian>.  which  was  a  weapon  of  uicat  dan<i:er  to  the  western 
settlemenl-.  It  was  a  weajxin  which,  in  fact .  they  used  with  disastrous 
efl'ectivencss  aloiiu  the  entire  Colonial   frontier. 

The  Colonial  outposts  showed  no  such  western  extension. 
I'ittshur.iih.  a  mere  fori  at  a  stratef>ie  point  in  I  he  ^Vilderness.  which 
had  l)een  ahandoiied  in  177'-2.  hut  rehnill  as  l^'oi't  l)uiimoi-e  in  1774, 
wa>  the  western  outposl.  l''orl  ( 'umi)ei'land.  where  Cnml)erland, 
Md.,  now  stands,  was  a  station  on  llie  way  to  Pittshurfjh.  There  were 
stru<>iilin.i;  seltleinents  in  the  Shenandoah  \'alley.  hut  i-\ee])t  I'itts- 
huri^h.  the  only  ^clllements  west  of  the  .\.llej.i;lieny  ^lountaius  were 
those  on  the  headwaters  of  New  Uixcr  and  those  on  the  Ilolston  and 
Clinch  in  \'iriiinia  and  North  Carolina.  The  \'irfiinians  and  North 
Ca  olinian-  had  reache(|  the  farthest  west  of  the  Colonies,  in  thai 
interesting'  and  sturdy  setllemenl  on  llic  headwaters  of  the  llol>lon 
Hiver.  famous  a^  the  Wataut^a  Scl  I  Icnu'nl . 

The>e  ont|)osts  re|)reseided  the  exti'i'mi'  frontier  ol  \\estern 
Colonial  settlement.  They  were  constantly  exposed  to  Indian 
attacks.  ;.nd.  dnrinu  llie  HcNolnlion.  would  have  been  wipe<l  out  hy 
the.se  attack-.  Iml  for  the  tenacious  couraui'  iind  resoin'cefulness  of 
their  inhabitants.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  thi-se  \'irginia  and  .North 
Carolina  settlements  were  themselves  a  narrow  ])eninsula  in  the 
AVilderness.    In  New  York  State,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Maryland 
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The  J  in  jinrtdiicc  of  the  Scttlciiicnt  of  Kciiiiich'U  [3] 

the  frontier  was  witliin  100  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast;  as  Speed 
pointed  out,  the  Wyoming  Massacre  in  Pennsylvania  in  177S  occurred 
within  100  miles  of  Xew  York  City.  Compared  witli  the  actual 
extent  of  what  is  now  the  T'nited  States,  the  Colonies  at  the  begin- 
ning' of  the  war  stretched  as  a  strip  of  settled  territory  along  the 
Atlantic  border. 

Hutchins"  map,  published  by  the  British  (iovernment  in  1778, 
indicates  clearly  the  advantageous  j^osition  of  the  British  before  the 
settlement  of  Kentucky.  Considering  its  date,  it  depicts  with  remark- 
able accuracy  the  geography  of  this  territory  —  far  more  accurately 
than  Filson  gives  the  geography  of  Kentucky.  For  example,  the  map 
shows  the  Indian  village  of  Chicago,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  ]\[uscle 
Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  fine  lands  of  Central  Kentucky, 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  Indian  War  Path  from  Sandusky 
to  Cumberland  Gap.  Such  a  map  indicates  that  the  British,  through 
their  Canadian  and  French  outposts,  were  very  much  more  accurate- 
ly informed  of  this  country  than  were  the  Colonial  Virginians,  and 
that  many  travelers  had  passed  over  it.  On  this  map  is  shown  the 
chain  of  British  and  French  outposts  from  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
Mississippi:  Ft.  Niagara;  Sandusky;  Ft.  Detroit;  Ft.  St.  Joseph, 
with  the  road  from  Detroit  through  St.  Joseph  to  the  portage  of  the 
Chicago  River  and  from  St.  Joseph  to  the  Wabash  River;  Ft.  Vin- 
cennes;  Cahokia;  Kaskaskia;  and  Ft.  ^Nlassac,  with  the  road  from 
Ft.  Vincennes  to  Kaskaskia  and  Ft.  ^lassac.  It  shows  Ft.  Cumber- 
land and  Ft.  Pitt,  and  the  ()uti)osts  of  settlement  on  the  headwaters 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  shows  the  Kentucky  River  and  gives  it 
that  name;  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  even  Beargrass  Creek.  But  it  shows 
not  a  single  settlement  in  Kentucky  itself. 

Filson's  map.  on  the  other  hand,  |)ublished  six  years  later — ■ 
very  iuaccurate  in  its  natural  geographical  features  —  shows  Central 
Kentucky  as  far  west  as  Louisville  dotted  witii  settlements:  Harrods- 
burg.  Bardstowu.  Louisxillc,  Boon(^sborough,  Lexington  ami  a  score 
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or  iiKirc  of  suiallcr  stations.  Tlic  coiiliaNl  lictwccii  these  two  iiia])S 
lirapliically  indicates  (lie  (l(>\-elu|)iiienl  of  Kentucky  in  tlic  >liort 
space  of  ti\«'  years. 

Tliis  \\;i^  the  situalion  in  177.").  T]\r  l?rilisli  in  llu'  iiortliwesl 
were  licliind  the  Colonies,  ami.  in  I  lie  e\-enl  of  a  peace  ti'eaty  hefoi'c 
tliey  were  dislodiicd.  were  ni  po^ll  ion  I  o  clann  Ky  x'iii  ne  of  jxissession 


^wmt^Jkrm^m^MMV 


l}()()iicsl)()n)ii<;li.    Tiic  wail  is  on  the  site  of  the  Fort.    It  was  about  twice  as  loiif;  a.s 
I  lie  present  wall,  extendinj;  l)e,von(l  the  dark  cottiifje  at  the  left 

at  least  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  .\lleiilieii\' 
Mountains.  It  was  the  heginninn of  a  viyorous  sett  lenient  in  the  heart 
of  Kentucky  that  ehanged  this  situation.  The  Hritish  recojjnized  the 
(lauyei-  of  tlii>  Kentucky  si-t  tlenieiil  on  their  southern  flank,  ami  from 
177.)  to  17S>-2  made  e\-ery  effort  thiduyh  their  Indian  allies  to  destroy 
these  settlements.  The.v  made  I  he  effort  in  a  way,  il  niiisl  he  >aid 
in  passing,  t  hat  is  a  stain  on  the  repulat  ion  of  Mrit  ish  arms.  .Vll  hoiiiih 
the.se  Kentucky  settlements  were  weak  and  small.  I  hey  coiiM  no!  he 
dislodged.    Thev  were  aMe  not  onl\-  to  niaintain  their  foothold  luit 
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The  Importaucc  of  the  Settlcinciit  of  Kcuiiickij  [9] 

they  carried  their  offensive  across  the  Ohio  River  time  and  time  again, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  Revohitionary  War  had  demoraHzed  the 
Indian  settlements  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  and  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  settlement  of  that  territory. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  Kentucky  Ijcgan  to  take  form  in 
177.5.  The  exploration  of  the  state  had  begun  much  earlier.  Trav- 
elers had  gone  down  the  Ohio  River  and  touched  the  state's  border 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  17.50  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  for  the 
Loyal  Land  Company  of  London,  went  through  the  mountains  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  In  the  same  year  Christopher  Gist, 
for  the  Ohio  Company,  explorefl  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
In  175'-2  and  1767  John  Finley  traded  in  Kentucky  on  the  Ohio 
River.  In  1764  Henry  Scaggs  went  through  Cimiberland  Gap  and 
hunted  on  the  Cumberland.  In  1766  James  Smith's  party  of  five 
entered  Kentucky  by  the  same  route,  and  another  party  of  five  hunt- 
ers under  Isaac  Lindsey  went  to  Kentucky  from  South  Carolina.  In 
1767  James  Harrod  and  ^Michael  Stoner  were  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state.  In  the  Stanwix  Treaty  of  1768,  made  at  what  is 
now  Rome,  N.  Y..  the  Six  Nations  had  ceded  to  Virginia  their  claims 
to  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  and  thus 
had  given  to  Virginia  the  nominal  right  to  the  Kentucky  country. 
The  real  exploration  of  Kentucky  began,  after  this  treaty,  with  the 
hunting  parties  of  1769  to  1771.  In  these  years  the  Long  Hunters' 
went  into  Kentucky  through  Cumberland  Gap  and  hunted  along  the 
Cumberland  and  Green  Rivers  in  the  southern  part  of  Eastern 
Kentucky.  At  the  same  time  Boone  and  his  party  went  into  Ken- 
tucky and  lunitcd  on  the  Kentucky  River,  and  discovered  the 
beautiful  ])lateau  of  Central  Kentucky.  This  hunting  party  of  1769, 
headed  liy  Hoonc,  with  five  others,  including  John  Finley,  left  the 
Yadkin  May   1st,   17(>9.    It  was  later  joined  by  Sfpiire  Boone,  who 

'(V)l.  .lames  Knox  lieadod  The  I.oiii;  Hunters  aecordiiif;  In  Ilullmrt;  .los. 
Drake  and  Ilenrv  Scaggs,  accordin"'  to  Henderson. 
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Tin-  ll'ildcniiss  Itixid  In  Ki  iiliirky 


alU'niali'd  willi  Moom-  in  l\»Mit  iicky  until  the  si)riiiii  (if  1771.  J'liis 
Imiitiiig  partx'  of  17()!>  to  1771  was  tlic  first  iiiipoitaiit  exploration 
of  the  state,  ll  ilid  l\\<i  ini|)iirt;inl  lliiiii;^:  It  fomiil  the  wonderfully 
rich  Icniloiy  of  Ccnlial  Kentucky  and  it  f(>uii<l  a  |)iacticable  way  to 
reach  it.     Followiiifj  tlie  expeditions  of  17(i!)  to  1771.  many  hinders 


S(|iiire   Hooiie  ."^lom-.   immiiI«-(1   witli   liis 

name  aiul  tiic  rialc  1770.    Now  in  Ricli- 

inond  ('i)iirt    House  Yard.      Found  near 

iJi},'  Hill,  Madison  County.  Ky. 

and  Janddooker.s  went  into  Kentucky  and  hrouiild  hack  to  the  Col- 
onies glowing  reports  of  the  eouidry. 

By  1775,  accordingly,  the  X'irginia  and  .\ortli  (  aroliua  frontiers- 
men were  eager  for  the  Kentucky  couidry.  In  1774  James  Ilarrod 
and  a  party  of  .'5.5,  had  .dicady  atteni])ted  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  llarrodshurg,  hut  had  left  it  on  receipt  of  (he  news  from  Hoone 
of  the  danger  of  Indian  hostilities,     in    177.)  Harrod  and  his  party 


Boone's  (iap.    Where  liis  (rail  to  Boonesl)cir(]iii;li  i);i>^t  il  ii\  (  i  I  ho  watershed  hetweeii 
the  ("tiinberland  and  the  Kentiickv  Rivers 


TJic  Importance  uf  the  Sctthiiicnt  of  Keiitiiclii/  [13] 

were  back  at  Harrodsburg  a  month  before  Boone  reached  Boones- 
borough.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  settlement  of  Kentucky 
would  have  begun  in  the  spring  of  1775  without  any  artificial  sliniula- 
tion.  Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the  settlement  of  the  state 
received  an  impetus  from  the  daring  scheme  of  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  his  famous  Transylvania  Company.  Henderson  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  proprietary  colony  in  Kentucky,  like 
Lord  Baltimore's  colony  in  Maryland,  and  Penn's  colony  on  the 
Delaware.  It  was  a  visionary  scheme  and  the  company  was  dissolved 
in  December,  1776,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  Boones- 
borough,  but  it  nevertheless  performed  a  useful  service  in  placing  some 
organized  strength  behind  the  infant  settlements  of  177.5. 

In  February,  177.5,  Henderson  and  his  party  met  the  Cherokee 
Indians  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  at  Watauga,  and  early  in  March. 
(March  17th,  1775),  made  a  treaty  with  them  by  which  they  ceded 
to  the  Transylvania  Company  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  and  a  strip  of  land  through  \'ii- 
ginia  giving  access  to  it.  It  made  little  difference  in  the  subse([uent 
events  that  the  Cherokees  were  ceding  a  territory  to  which  they  had 
the  vaguest  title  and  that  Henderson  was  claiming  rights  that  be- 
longed to  Virginia.  Henderson  immediately  started  upon  his  plan 
of  settlement  of  Kentucky.  Boone  had  l)een  his  agent  in  bringing 
the  Indians  to  negotiations  and  in  the  negotiations  at  Sycamore 
Shoals,  and  Henderson  had  already  engaged  him  to  take  out  a  party 
to  Kentucky,  to  locate  the  trail,  and  to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  tlic 
first  Transylvania  settlement. 

With  the  spring  of  1775  Harrod's  party  went  back  to  Harrods- 
burg; Boone  led  the  Transylvania  party  to  Boonesborough ;  and  the 
flow  of  permanent  settlers  into  Kentucky  was  started.  When 
Boonesborough  was  founded  there  were,  according  to  Bruce's 
estimate,  one  hundred  pioneers  in  Kentucky:  Collin's  (.History  of 
Kentucky,  Vol.  II,   5'iS)    estimates  the  number  at  three  hundred. 


f! 


[14]  The  W'lldcnicsN  liodd  U>  Kent  nek// 

Tluil  llicy  wiTi-  cjiucrly  sciircliiiiy  oul  I  lie  coiinlry  is  >li()\vii  liy  I  lie 
t'acl  lli;it  llciidorsdii.  wlio  loft  AVatauiia  I'di-  Kciiliicky  March  ^Jdtli. 
ten  ilays  Ix-liiiid  Modiic,  nicl  on  liis  way  Id  Hooiicsliornimh  alioiit 
sixty  (liscduraii'cd  pioneers  reliiriiiiiu  lo  \  iriiiiiia.  Al  lir>l,  owiiiii  !<• 
Indian  Iki^I  ilities,  I  lie  i^rctw  t  li  nf  the  KenlMckx'  settlemenls  was  slow. 
Tlu'ir  existenci'  was  cvvw  lhr<'aleiied.  liul  I  hey  nexci'  sueeuinlK'd, 
and  after  tlieir  first  strnggle  they  grew  with  a  i-a|)idily  that,  in  \iew 
of  their  isolation,  is  nnj)aralleled  even  anionn  the  i)lien(iinenal  records 
of  frontier  develo|)incnt   in  this  conntry. 

'I'hcre  were,  then,  prolial)ly  more  than  a  hinidre(|  white  |)er- 
sons  in  the  whole  state  of  Kentncky  at  the  time  of  the  fonndinii'  of 
liooneshoronii'h  in  April.  177.").  By  17SI)  it  is  estimated  that  tliei'e 
were  l'-2,()00.  Al  lhi>  lime  the  Uevohition  was  over,  and  the  presence 
of  these  I'-i.OOO  |)eo])le  had  licen  an  important  I'aetor  in  ileleiinininu 
foi-  the  I  nilcfl  States  the  po.sse.s.sion  of  Kentucky,  Ohio.  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  My  the  s])rin.n'  of  17S4  it  is  estimatecl  thai  Ihere  were 
■■iO.OOO  iidiahilanls  in  Kentucky.  During  1784.  30,()()()  innniyrant.s — 
nwu.  women  and  children — are  believed  to  hav(>  come  into  Kentncky 
l).\  the  \N  ilderness  Hoad  from  \'iriiinia  and  North  (arolina.  M\'  the 
census  of  1790  Kentuckx'  ha<l  a  popukilion  of  over  7."). (10(1.  At  the 
same  time  there  had  heen  almost  no  yrow  lli  west  in  New  York  State, 
and  \\[[\v  in  I'ennsyUania.  In  ten  years  inoi-e,  hy  ISOO.  the  census 
showed  that  Kentucky  ha<l  a  popiiJatioii  of  'i'-iO.OOO.  nearly  as  much 
as  Connecticut,  two  thirds  that  of  !\Iai-yland.  more  than  one  half 
that  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  third  that  of  I'einisylvania.  In  the 
ten  years  i)etween  1790  and  ISOd  New  York  State  on  the  Atlantic 
.seaboard  i^ained  'i.jO.OOO  ])oi)nlation :  Kentncky  (iOO  miles  from  the 
.seaboard,  and  '■200  miles  from  the  frontier  outposts  of  the  eastern 
Colonies,  f>ained  147,000.  In  1790  its  jiopulation  was  14th  anion*;-  l(i 
states  and  territories.  In  ISOO  it  was  !)lh  in  population,  havin<,'  al- 
ri'ady  passed  four  of  the  oriumal  (dhmies.  The  scltjement  of 
Kentucky    nj)    to    179.)    was    an    isolateil    phenomenon    in    the    west. 


Tlic  Importance  of  the  Settlement  of  Keutiicki/  [1.5] 

The  census  of  1790  gave  the  entire  population  of  the  territory 
nortli  of  the  Ohio  River  at  4.'-280.  Marietta  and  Cincinnati,  the 
ohlest  colonial  settlements  in  the  west  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
))egan  in  1788,  six  years  after  tlie  last  organized  raid  of  any  large 
party  of  Indians  into  Kentucky,  and  when  Kentucky  had  a  popvtla- 
tion  of  nearly  70,000  ])eoi)ie.  The  actual  settlement  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  diil  not  really  begin  until  1795  after  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timber  in  1794  when  General  Anthony  Wayne,  by 
his  victory  over  the  Indians,  finally  opened  the  country  to  white 
settlement.  Three  years  before  that,  on  June  1st.  179-2.  Kentucky 
had  been  made  a  state. 

Thus  there  grew  up  in  Kentucky  a  vigorous  state,  which,  for 
twenty  years,  was  an  island  of  civilization  in  an  unsettled  wilderness 
that  extended  from  the  Great  Lakes  almost  to  the  Gulf,  aiul  from  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  indefinite  west.  This  state  was  separated 
by  two  hundred  miles  from  the  extreme  western  outposts  of  the 
eastern  Colonies,  and  by  five  hundred  miles  from  the  old  eastern 
settlements.  Through  these  two  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  the 
state  had  only  two  lines  of  communication  with  the  eastern  Colonies: 
One  was  over  the  nunmtain  roads  to  Pittsburgh  and  down  the  Ohio; 
the  other  through  Cumberland  Gap  by  the  Wilderness  Road.  The 
Ohio  River  route  furnished  little  of  the  immigration  until  after  179.). 
Previous  to  that  time  the  dangers  from  Indian  hostilities  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage, 
caused  that  route  to  be  used  l)y  few  of  the  outgoing  pioneers.  Going 
east  against  the  flow  of  the  river  it  was  lu-actically  unusable.  It  is. 
in  fact,  a  shock  to  our  conceijtions  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in 
travel  to  find  that  even  as  late  as  the  time  Kentucky  became  a  state 
the  ^Vilderness  Road  through  Cumberland  Gaj)  was  the  way  east 
for  travelers  from  the  lower  Ohio  \'alley;  that  the  land  route  to  St. 
Louis  and  Vincennes  la\  through  Cumberland  Gap;  and  that  a 
military    order   of   May,  179'-2,  for  a    trip   from    Fort   Waslungtt)n. 


[1(>]  Till    Ifildcnicss  lioad  to  KcntiicJcji 

(CiiK'iiiiiati  I  lo  IMiihidclplii;!,  Npi'ciHcd  a>   the   line  of  travel  llirWil- 
derness  lioatl  llii(nii;li  ( 'imil)i'rlan<l  (lap. 

Ill  \t'r.\-  fact  the  Wildcriu'ss  Road  for  twenty  _\cars  after  tlie 
settlement  of  Kentneky  was  its  only  i)racti(alile  line  of  eonnnnniea- 
tion  with  cixilizat  ion,  l\entuek\'  was  trilled  o\ci-  it.  A  liinidreil 
thousand  |)iollee^-^  traxcled  it  hefore  it  was  made  a  waiion  road. 
And  these  Inindnd  thonsanil  tia\-elors  were  settlers — men.  women 
and  children — l)ent  ui)on  Imildinii  a  permanent  home  in  the  wild(>i-- 
ness.  They  hrouiiht  their  li(»u>ehold  floods,  their  domestic  animals, 
their  hooks,  and  even  their  i)rintin<^  press.  They  founded  a  society 
who.se  cultiu-e  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  eastern  Colonies.  Preach- 
ers, teachers.  ])hysicians.  ami  lawyers  without  end.  came  with  them. 
All  of  this  was  done  o\-ei-  a  i)ridle  |)ath.  two  hundred  miles  iony. 
exlendiiiii  fi'om  the  Ilol>lon  settlement  in  \  iriiinia  to  the  plateau 
of  Central  Kentneky.  It  is  facts  snch  as  these  that  made  the^\ilder- 
ness  Road  so  important  and  should  picserxe  its  fame. 


Chapter  II 

Boone's  Part  in  the  IVilderness  Road 

TWYj  actual  locating  of  tlie  Wilderness  Road  dates  from  Boone's 
expedition  to  establish  Boonesborough  in  March  177.5.  The 
rcKid  cannot  justly  he  calleil  Boone's  Wilderness  Road,  for  others 
did  their  part  in  finding  its  course,  but  it  was  more  nearly  Boone's 
road  than  anyone's  else.  As  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Shelbv, 
"I  first  marked  out  that  road  in  March  1775". 

After  the  treaty  at  Sycamore  Shoals,  Henderson  did  well  to 
choose  Boone  to  mark  the  road  to  his  land,  and  to  search  out  the 
best  place  for  his  settlement  in  it.  Boone  had  ])i-obably  been  to 
Kentucky  oftener,  and  stayed  there  longer,  than  any  other  man. 
Kentucky  had  been  his  goal  for  many  years.  As  early  as  17()7  he  had 
undertaken  to  find  his  way  into  Kentucky  by  going  up  the  valleys 
of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  and  trying  to  reach  the  headwaters  of  the 
west  fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  following  this  to  tlie  Ohio. 
In  this  attempt  he  had  failed.  He  had  actually  gone  to  Kentucky  in 
May,  1769,  with  a  party,  and  stayed  there  until  the  sj)ring  of  1771. 
If  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  discovering  the  road  to  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  and  he  seems  to  be  entitled  to  this  credit,  he  made  the 
discovery  on  this  trip  of  1709-71.  In  October.  177;}.  he  had  under- 
taken to  lead  a  party  for  settlement,  but  had  been  turned  back  by  the 
disastrous  encounter  with  the  Indians  when  his  son  James  was  killed. 
It  .seems  likely  that  between  1771  and  1773  he  made  two  other  trips 
to  Kentucky.  In  June,  1774,  he  had.  with  Michael  Stoner,  made 
his  famous  trip  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  as  Governor  Dunmore's 
agent  to  warn  siu'veying  parties  in  Kentucky  of  the  outbreak  of 
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[18] 


The  ]\"iUhriH:ss  lioad  la  Kcnhich// 


liiiliaii  liii>.l  ilil  icN.  ()ii  llii>  joiiriify  lie  ;iii(l  Sloiicr  iii.nlc  llic  hip  on 
foot  from  tlic  (liiicli  Hivrr  lo  the  |-";ill>  of  llic  Ohio  iiiid  ri-tiiiii  in 
si\t\-tu()  I  lays. 

\\licii.  I  licrct'orc,  Ilt'iidcrxoii  ciiuaucd  liiiii  |o  Ia\'  oil'  a  road  to 
IvCnluckv.  Hooiic  \\a>  i)rolial)ly.  iimrc  than  any  one  cUc.  familiar 
witli  llic  coiir-ic  that  this  road  should  follow  .     Bnl  it  was  not   Itooncs 


Tal)let    m;irl<iiif;    supjxjsod    site    ol    killing   of 

Hoonc's  son  James  in  Oct.   177;!.    .\(tn;il  site 

was  |)rol)al)ly  on  Wallen  I{i(i^<' 

a(  liii'veineiit  to  have  discovered  the  way  throuiih  ("iiiiiherland  (iap, 
and  when  he  laid  oH'  iiis  road  in  177.)  he  was  only  one  of  many  per.son.s 
w  ho  were  familiar  with  the  route.  The  credit  of  discovering  the  way 
throiifrh  Cuniherhuid  (iap  helonjis  to  Dr.  Thomas  Walker.  He 
found  the  way  down  Powell  \  alley,  tlii'oiiiili  (  uniherland  Cm]},  and 
throuiih  the  izaj)  at  Pineville.  where  the  (  iiml)erland  liiver  cuts 
tlirou.ii'h  l*inc  Mmnilain.  lie  had.  in  fact.  I  w<-nty-fi\('  ycai's  liet'ore 
i;i\"en  the  names  to  I'owcll  Ui\-er.  ( 'unilicrlanil  (iap,  and  the  (unilicr- 


Boone's  Part  in  flic  Wilderness  lioad  [10] 

lainl  River,  names  wliich  were  familiar  when  Boone  started  on  his 
famous  road-making  enterprise. 

Boone's  attention  had  prol)al)ly  first  been  called  to  the  road  to 
Kentucky  through  Powell  A'alley  and  Cumberland  (lap  by  .lolin 
Finley,  whom  Boone  had  met  in  Braddock's  campaign,  and  who  was 
Boone's  companion  on  his  trip  to  Kentucky  in  1769  71.  By  177.5  so 
many  hunters  and  explorers  (Finley,  Scaggs,  Smith,  Lindsay,  Har- 
rod,  Stoner,  McAfee)  had  gone  into  Kentucky  by  way  of  Cumberland 
Gap  that  the  general  route  was  well  known.  But  it  was  Boone's 
.specific  jol)  to  mark  a  roafl:  and  this  he  did  so  succcssfidly  that  the 
road  has  remained  practically  where  he  placed  it  from  that  day  to 
this,  and  along  its  general  course  the  railway  of  to-day  has  found  its 
location. 

Boone's  party  on  this  trip  to  Kentucky  consisted  of  about 
thirty  persons.  They  started  !March  10th  from  Long  Lsland,  just 
aliove  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston,  or  from  Fort 
Patrick  Henry,  two  miles  further  west,  where  the  North  Fork  and 
South  Fork  of  the  Holston  join.  From  Long  Lsland  to  Cumberland 
Gap  there  was  a  path: for  ]\Lirtin"s  Station  was  then  situated  twenty 
miles  from  Cumberland  Gap.  and  Henderson  records  he  left  his 
wagons  there.  It  may  be  said  in  passing,  as  Prof.  Addington  sug- 
gested to  me,  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  old  road  can  hardly 
understand  how  it  was  possible  for  Henderson  to  get  his  wagons  as 
far  as  ^Lirtin's  Station  at  that  time.  Beyond  the  point  where  the 
trail  was  defined  Boone  marked  the  way  by  blazing  the  trees. 

Boone  knew  the  route  and  the  journey  was  made  quickly.  The 
party  left  the  Holston  on  !NLirch  lOth  and  on  March  '■25th  was  at  the 
site  of  Fort  Estill,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  site  of  Boonesborough. 
In  fifteen  days  they  had  covered  the  two  hundred  miles  through  the 
wilderness  jiiid  marked  the  road.  Through  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky the  trip  was  difficult,  and  after  they  turned  north  towards 
Boonesborough.  leaving  the  trail  to  the  Northwest  near  Hock  Castle 


[•io] 


Till-  W'ihicnnss  lioail  In  K(  iil iicl,// 


|{i\('i\  IIk'v  had.  accoi-iliiiii-  to  l-'clix  \\  alkci'.  In  ciil  I  Ik 'ir  way  ihrniiiili 
caiic  and  l)rusli  tOr  Iwciily  (M-  tliirty  iiiilcs  of  iintraccil  w  il(lcriics>.  At 
the  site  of  Koi'l  I-lslill,  near  KiclniKHiil.  Ky..  the  |)arly  aliiio^l  met 
disaster  from  an  Indian  attack  in  I  lie  early  niorninu  of  March  -J.^th. 
In  111  is  at  tack  t  wo  men  w  ere  killed,  and  one  ollici'.  l'"cli\  \\  alker.  l)a<lh' 


Wliere  IJooiic's  fiiilit  dI'  Miircii  -i.'),  177.").  occiirnMl.    Tlie  site  of  Ft.  H.still 


injured.  Boone  in  reportinji  this  attack  to  Henderson  tells  liini: 
"We  stood  on  tiie  ground  and  guarded  our  l)a,<i'.yafie  till  day  and  lost 
nothiuii.  We  have  al)out  fifteen  miles  to  Keutuek.""  (The  Keutueky 
River  at  Otter  Creek).  The  attaek  caused  lioone  to  delay  at  this 
point  nine  days.  Then  he  moxed  on  to  the  month  of  Otler  Ci-eek  on 
the  Kentucky  River  on  .Vpril  (Jth,  177.5. 


Long  Island  and  tlie  Hoist  on 


Boone's  Purl  in  the  Wilderne-ss  lioad 


[23] 


Henderson  following-  IJoone  left  Watauf^a  March  '■^Otli  and 
arrived  at  Booneshorou.uli  April  'r^Otli.  Near  Rock  Castle  l{i\er. 
where  Henderson  turned  north  to  Boonesborough,  Logan  and  some 
other  members  of  the  |)arty  who  had  joined  Henderson  in  Powell 
Vallev  continued  northwest  along  the  older  trace  to  the  present  site  of 


Otter  (reek  near  Boonesborough 

Stanford  where  they  founded  Logan's  Fort,  or  St.  Asaph.  The  trail 
to  Logan's  Fort  was  on  the  way  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  it 
subsequently  became  the  great  road  to  Central  Kentucky  leading 
through  Crab  Orchard,  Stanford.  Danville.  Harrodsburg.  Bardstown 
and  the  Salt  Works  near  Shepherdsville  to  Louisville.  Tlie  trail  to 
Cral)  Orchard,  thus  marked  out  by  Boone  and  Logan,  remained, 
through  pioneer  days  th(>  Wilderness  Road  to  Kentucky. 


Chapter  III 

Journals  of  the  Wilderness  Road 

SPEED  resurrected  and  first  ])ublished  in  his  "'Wilderness  Road" 
four  journals  of  the  Wilderness  Road:  Brown's,  Filson's,  Speed's 
and  Calk's.  In  addition  there  are  the  journals  of  Felix  Walker  and 
Henderson.  Walker's  account  of  Boone's  party  in  177.}  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  biographical  statement  about  18'-24.  Henderson's 
journal  which  is  preserved  l)y  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  is  a 
brief  recital  of  the  experiences  on  the  journey  of  his  j)arty  which 
followed  Boone's  party  10  days  later.  It  does  not  give  the  landmarks 
of  the  road  in  a  way  to  locate  them  accurately.  l)ut  it  gives  some 
account  of  the  happenings  along  the  road,  and  thus  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel.  But  in  this  respect  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  journal  of  Calk  who  was  with  Henderson's  party  from  Martin's 
Station  to  Boonesborough.  Brown's.  Filson's  and  Speed's  journals 
are  especially  valual)le  in  locating  the  road,  because  each  gives 
landmarks  of  the  road  with  distances  between.  Brown's  itinerary 
extends  from  Hanover.  \a..  to  Harrodsburg.  Ky.;  Filson's  from 
Philadelphia  to  Louisville,  and  Speed's  from  Charlotte  C.  H..  Va., 
to  Rock  Castle  River.  Speed's  journal  is  not  complete  as  it  is  defaced 
in  places,  and  ends  at  Rock  Castle  River.  I  have,  in  the  tal)le  below, 
given  only  the  landmarks  between  the  Block  House  and  Cral) 
Orchard,  the  part  wliich  really  constituted  the  road  through  the 
wilderness.  It  is  by  identifying  these  landmarks  with  present  points 
that  the  road  can  be  accurately  located. 

As  it  will  l)e  seen  Browns  journal  is  much  the  most    detailed: 
From  the  Block  House  to  Crab  Orchard  he  gives  3'-2  points,  Filson 


[2(i] 


The  fl'ihlcnic.s.s  liixul  lo  Kent iich\i/ 


Stations  on  the  Wilderness  Road  Hetwiokn- 
The  Block  House  and  Crab  Orchard 


1 .    'ID  Block  House 


;}. 

4. 

5. 

(i. 

7. 

8. 
10. 
11. 
1-2. 

13. 
14. 

1.). 
10. 
17. 
IS. 

'■20. 
-2\. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
.'id. 

31. 
32. 


To  Niirlli  Fork  Holsloii 
To  Moccasin  ( i:ii>      .     . 

To  Fariss" 

To  (  liiuli  River  .  .  . 
To  Korcl  of  Stock  ("reck 
To  I.ittic  Flat  Lick 
To  No.  F'ork  of  (  liiich. 
To  I'owell  Mill.  .  . 
To  Scott's  Sta.  .  .  . 
To  WallcM  Ri.liic  .    .    . 


To  \  alley  Station 
To  I'owi'll  River  .  . 
To  (ila(leS|)riiig  .  . 
To  Martin's  Sta.  .  . 
To  IJiii  Sprin<:  .  .  . 
To  ( 'iinilicrlaiid  ( ia|i 


'l"o  mellow  ( 'reck 
To  Cnniherlaiid  River 
To  Flat  Lick      .... 
To  Stinking  Creek    .    . 
To  Little  Ricliland  Creek 
To  Mi-  Richlaiid  Creek 
Down  Richlancl  (  reck 
'I'o  Robinson  (reek 
To  Raccoon  S])ring 
To  Laurel  Ri\cr    .    .    . 
To  Little  Laurel  River 
To  i{ai(i)on  (  reck 

'I'o  Hazel  Patch     .    .    . 
To  Rock  Castle  Creek  . 


33.    To  Rock  Castle  Riv. 
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Block  House  is  f,'i\eu  Uy  ail  the.se 

journals, 
"Holstein,"  l^rown  &:  Filson. 
"Bij;  Moccasin  (iap."  Urowii. 
At  (iate  City. 
At  Sj)eer's  Ferry. 
At  Clinch|)ort. 
At  Duflicld. 
At  l)u(ii<-ld. 
At   Kane's  (iap  near  Dullicld. 

"Wallen"     or     '•Wallan     Ridfre." 
Brow  n."'\\  alden"sRidi;e,"  F'ilson. 


At  .Ionc--\  ille. 

Near  Rose  Hill.  LeeCo.  Va. 
Not  certainly  located. 
"Cumberland     Miiuiitain     (laj) 
Brown. 


"Mi'j  Flat  Lick  "  Brown. 


Not  cei'taiid\'  located. 


Cannot    locate  any  |)oint    where 
road  touched  Raccoon  Creek. 

Ha/.el      Patch     Cre<-k,      (modern 
name,  i 
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34.    To  Scagffs"  Creek 


35.    To  Head  of  Dix  River 


3(i.    To  Engli-sli  Station 
37.    To  Crab  Orchard 

Total  distance   .    . 


Journals 


15 


191 


25 
3 


185 


•s 


Skagg  Creek  on  U.  S.  Map. 
Brown's  name  is  correct;  the 
creek  was  named  for  Capt. 
Scaggs. 

Dick's  River.  Brown's  name  is 
better;  the  river  was  named 
for  a  negro  Dick,  killed  by 
Indians. 


gives  17,  and  Speed  15.  Brown's  journal  was  made  in  178'-2;  Filson's, 
published  in  1784,  was  probably  made  about  the  .same  time;  and 
Speed's  in  1790.  Filson  gives  two  landmarks  which  are  not  given 
by  Brown,  and  Speed  two  stations  given  by  neither  of  the  others, 
probal)ly  because  eight  years  earlier,  when  Brown  and  Filson  went 
over  the  road,  these  two  stations  did  not  exist.  The  total  number  of 
landmarks  given  by  the  three  journals  from  the  Block  House  to 
Crab  Orchard  is  37. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  estimated  distances  between 
points  as  tlie.se  journals  give  them.  The  distance  from  the  Block 
House  to  Crab  Orchard  as  given  by  Brown  is  191  miles,  by  Fil.son  as 
185  miles.  At  many  points  the  joiu-nals  agree  exactly,  or  very 
closely,  in  the  estimated  distances  between  points.  For  example: 
From  Wallen  Ridge  to  Valley  Station  Brown  gives  as  5  miles,  Speed 
4  miles;  from  ^'alley  Station  to  Martin's  Station  Brown  gives  25 
miles.  Speed  '■25  miles;  from  ^lartin's  Station  to  Ciunberland  Gap 
Brown  gives  "20  miles.  Speed  gives  '20  miles;  from  Cumberland  (lap  to 
Cumberland  River  Brown  gives  15  miles,  Filson  l.'J  miles.  Speed  15 
miles;  from  Cumberland  River  to  Flat  Lick  all   lluee  give  9  miles; 
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Fiicsimile  i);ii;c  from  I^imwh's  .loiinial.     Somewhat  enlarged 


JoiiriKtls  of  the  fVildcnirss  lioiid  [-'^l] 

tVoin  Flat  Lick  lo  Stiiikini;  ("reek  Filson  and  Sjjeed  both  ^ive  2 
miles;  from  Stinking  Creek  to  Richland  Creek  l)oth  give  7  miles; 
from  Raccoon  Spring  to  Laurel  River  all  give  2  miles;  from  Laurel 
River  to  Hazel  Patch  Brown  gives  17  miles,  Filson  and  Speed  give 
1.)  miles;  from  Rock  Castle  River  to  Crah  Orchard  Brown  gives  31 
miles  and  Filson  gives  '-28  miles.  And  it  is  very  striking  when  one 
goes  over  the  road  to-day  to  find  how  acc-iu-ately  these  early  travelers 
estimated  distances  between  points.  They  were  evidently  the  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  which  had  been  accepted  along  the  road. 

All  of  the  landmarks  of  the  road,  when  their  identification  with 
modern  landmarks  has  been  made,  are  easily  located  on  the  topo- 
graphical quadrangle  maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Brown's  Journal  i 

Brown's  Journal,  preserved  in  the  L'niversity  of  Chicago  Library, 
is  the  fullest  journal,  and  the  most  thoughtful  in  all  respects.  It 
gives  in  addition  to  the  stations  and  distances.  "Observations  and 
Occurrences"  of  the  journey.  These  are  judicious  observations  of 
the  country  and  the  road,  but  contain  little  detail  of  the  happenings 
of  the  journey.  He  is  concerned  almost  completely  with  the  road 
and  the  country  through  which  he  is  passing. 

He  covers  the  road  as  far  as  the  Block  House  in  one  paragraph, 
as  follows:  "the  road  from  Hanover  to  this  place  is  generally  very 
good,  crossg.  the  Blue  ridge  it  is  not  bad.  there  is  not  more  than  a 
small  Hill  with  some  windings  to  go  over  neither  is  the  Alegany 
mountain  by  any  means  difficult  at  this  Cap.  there  is  one  or  two  high 
Hills  about  New  River  and  Fort  Chizwell,  the  Ford  of  New  Ri\er 


'Botli  of  Brown's  .Journals  are  putjlishecl  in  full  in  Speeds  "Wilderness  Road."' 
His  .Tonrnal  of  Tlie  Wilderness  Road  is  jjuhlislied  in  IIull)Ui't"s  ■■Wilderness  Road"' 
and  his  .louriial  of  'the  Ohio  Ri\er  Boute  in  Hnilinrt's  ■'JJradduek's  Road."  The 
.Vrlhiir  11.  Chirk  Co. 


[32] 


The  Jf'ildcnics.s  KotttI  In  Kciitiich// 


is  rather  had  lluTeforc  we  tli(>ii<ilil  it  ;nl\i>alilc  to  (■ro>s  in  llic  Fcri-y 
Hoal,  tills  is  <i;oiit'rall,\  a  1:00(1  watered  road  as  t'jir  as  tlie  lilock 
House. —  " 

'"We  waited  lierealxtuts  (at  the  Block  Iloii-ei  near  two  weeks  for 
eoiiij)any  and  then  st-tt  out  for  the  Wilderness  willi  \-i  men  ami  10 
liuiis  this  heinu  'I'hurxlav  ISth  Julv  the  road  finm  tlii-    I  lie  M  lock 


(liiicli  Ri\('r  al)ove  old  Ford.    Deepened  l)y  a  mill  liani 

House)  uiitill  you  net  over  Wallens  Ridfje  generally  is  bad,  some 
part  very  much  so,  particularly  about  Stock  Cr.  and  Stock  C'r. 
Ridge,  it  is  a  \-erv  mountainous  country  hereabouts,  but  there  is 
some  fine  land  in  the  l)ottonis  near  the  water  courses  in  narrow 
slipes,  it  will  be  but  a  thin  settled  country  whenever  it  is  settled." 

Xo  one  could  briefly  describe  the  road  more  accurately  or  pass 
a  better  judgment  upon  the  eoiiiitry  between  the  Block  House  and 
Powell  Mountain  than  is  given  in  these  few  sentences. 

"the  fords  of  Holstein,  and  Clinch  are  l)oth  good  in  dry  weather, 
but  in  a  rainv  season  vou  are  often  obliged  to  Raft  over,  from  thence 


The  Ford  (of  the  Xortli  Fork)  of  the  Holston 


vlSI 


Broad  acres  in  Po\\*  II  \  .illt,. 


On  Wilderness  Road  at    Rose  Hill   in 
Powell  \'alley,  near  site  of 
.Martin's  Station 


('uinherlaiul  Moinitaiii  Haiifie.  from  Powell  A'alley 


Jon  Dials  (if  llic  Wilderness  lioad 


[:w] 


the  Road  aluii<;  down  I'owcls  \'alt'\  ,  unlill  you  f^et  to  (  iinilx'rlaiid 
Gap,  is  pretty  good  this  Valey  is  formed  i)y  Cumberland  Mo.  on  tlie 
X.  W.  and  Powels  ]\lo.  on  tlieS.  K.  anfl  appears  to  Ix-ar  I'loni  N.  K.  S. 
Westardly  and  is  I  supps.  about  100  miles  in  length.  \:  from  10  to  I'-l 
miles  in  breadth,  the  land  generally  is  good  and  is  an  exeeeding  well 
watei'ecl  conntrv,  as  well  as  tln^  country  on  Ilolstein  River  abounding 


1  he  liead  of  I)ix  Hixcr.  JJrodliead,  Kentiuky 

with  fine  springs  and  little  Brooks  —  for  about  .30  miles  as  you  travel 
along  the  Valey  Cumberland  ^Mountain  appears  to  be  a  very  high 
ridge  of  white  Rocks  inaecessil)le  in  most  places  to  either  Man  or  Beast 
and  affords  a  wild  romantic  pro.speet,  the  way  thro'  the  Cap  is  not  very 
ditiicult,  but  from  its  situation  travellers  may  be  attacked  in  some 
places  crossing  the  mo.  l)y  the  enemy  to  a  very  great  disadvantage." 
This  description  of  I'owell  \'alley  and  Cumberland  Mountain  is 
in  every  way  accurate.  The  only  point  where  one  might  differ  is 
upon  the  statement  that  the  way  through  the  Cap  is  not  \ery  difficult 
—  but  "difficult  ■■  is  a  relative  tei'm. 


[4.0]  The  irihhriuss  Uoail  to  Kiiitiirh// 

■■rri)in  lliciicc  iinlill  you  |);i>>  IJuckca^l  Ic  IJivcr  tlicri-  is  \('r\-  little 
good  Roiul  I  Ills  rciicli  of  coiiiilrx-  is  \ciy  mountainous  and  Badly 
watered  alony  the  trace  espcciall.x  for  >i)riiiiis,  tlicrc  is  some  good 
land  on  tlif  w  atcrcoui-sc-  .Iiisl  on  tliis  side  ("uml>erland  Ri\er 
appears  to  l>e  a  good  tract,  and  uilliing  a  few  years  I  expect  liave 
a  settlement  on  it  some  |)arts  of  I  lie  rctad  is  \-ery  miry  in  rainy 
weather,  tlic  I'Ord  of  (  umherlaiid  an<l  Rockcastle  are  l>olh  good 
indess  the  waters  he  too  high,  after  you  cross  roek  ("astle  there  is  a 
t\-\v  high  Hills,  anil  the  rest  of  the  way  toleiahle  good,  the  land 
appears  to  he  rather  weak  chielly  Timh.  wh.  Oak  is;c.  the  first  of  the 
Kentucky  waters  you  touch  i>  the  Head  of  Dicks  River  .lust  8  miles 
from  Knglish's.  here  we  airi\(Ml  Thursday  '-2.5th  inst.  which  is  just  T 
days  since  we  starte(l  from  the  Block  House  —  "' 

"Monday 'iiMh  in>t.  I  go!  io  Harrodshurg  and  saw  Bro.  .James  — 
the  next  da.\-  we  |)arle(l  as  he  was  ahoid  setting  ofl'  on  a  .Journey  to 
Cumherland  On  Mon<lay  Augt.  l!Mh  ("ol.  .lohn  Todd  with  a  jtarly 
of  IS','  of  our  men  altacke(l  a  liody  of  Indians  sui)pil.  to  he  (i  or  7 
llmidreil  al  the  Blue  Lick,  and  was  defeated  wli.  the  loss  of  65 
person  missing  &  slain       in  this  action  Bro.  .lames  fell. 

His  characterization  of  the  road  and  the  country  from  Cumber- 
land (ia|)  to  Rock  Castle  River  is  true.  It  is  all  mountainous  and 
inhospitahle  to  the  farmer.  The  tract  just  on  this  side  of  Cund)er- 
land  liiver.  which  he  sa>s  a|)j)e;irs  to  he  good,  must  have  heen  in 
the  valley  of  Yellow  Creek,  either  where  Middleshoro  now  stands  or 
further  down.  This  is  Icxcl  and  doubtless  appeared  fertile,  but  his 
judgment  of  this  as  good  land  was  at  fault.  lie  never  lived  up  to 
his  expeetat  ion  of  having  a  settlement  on  it. 

Brown's  journal  is  contained  in  a  small  manuscript  book,  which 
also  contains  his  journal  of  his  joniiicx'  to  Kentucky  by  Braddock's 
Road  and  the  Ohio  River  in  I7!>().  The  journals  are  written  in  ink  in 
his  hand.  ;iiid  they  may  have  been  tran.seribed  from  earlier  copies. 
The  other  contents  of   the   book   are   interestiTig  as  throwing  light 


Jfjiinial.s  of  the  Wilderness  Road  [-t'l] 

upon  the  character  of  some  of  these  i)i()neers.  They  consist  of  classi- 
cal poems,  memoranda  upon  inventions  and  scientific  facts,  and  pre- 
scriptions for  various  ailments.  The  whole  book  is  the  work  of  a 
serious  minded  intellijient  man  with  a  bent  for  knowledge.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  remotest  way  suggesting  the  illiterate,  irresponsible 
ruffian  that  the  pioneer  is  often  described  to  be.  And  that  Brown 
was  not  an  unusual  type  among  pioneers  is  shown  by  the  ra])id 
cultural  development  of  the  early  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

Calk's  Journal' 

Calk's  Journal  i>  j)reserved  in  the  collection  of  Calk  papers 
owned  by  Mr.  Price  Calk.  Kingston  Dale  Farm.  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 
What  Brown's  journal  lacks  in  human  interest  is  suj)plie(l  by  Calk's. 
He  wrote  English  as  it  sounded  to  him,  l)ut  he  had  a  picturesque 
style  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  vivid  account  of  the  happen- 
ings of  the  road.  There  is  no  other  contemporaneous  document  that 
compares  with  Calk's  journal  in  this  respect.  He  de.scri})es  not  the 
country,  but  what  happened  to  his  party  on  the  journey.  This 
account  is  virtually  the  journal  of  Henderson's  journey  to  Kentucky, 
for  Calk  traveled  with  Henderson  from  Martin's  Station  to  Boones- 
borough.  And  he  wrote  the  epic  of  the  road. 
'"AVilliam  Calk  his  Jornal 

1775  March  13th  mond  I  set  out  from  prince  wm.  to  travel  to  Cain- 
tuck  on  tuesday  Night  our  company  all  Got  together  at  Mr.  Prises 
on  Rapadan  Which  was  ABraham  hanks  philip  Drake  Eanock 
Smith  Robert  Whitledge  &  my  Self  thear  abrams  Dogs  leg  got  broke 

By  Drake's  Dog — "" 

*     *     * 

'■fryd  17th  we  Start  Early  cross  the  Ridge  the  wind  Blows  very 
hard  &  cold  and  lodge  at  James  loyls." 

'  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.  7  No.  4,  March  1!)-21.  (.\n  accurate 
copy  of  Calk's  Journal  i.  Al'^o  ])ul>lisheil  in  SiJcecTs  "AVilderness  Road." 


[42] 


Till    W'ihlcnnss  Hand  to  Kciiliuhii 


"■ucdii-,  •l'U\  \vf  Sliirt  cjiily  ami  uil  lo  I'oart  cliissrl  wlu-ar  \vc  i^il 
soiiH"  liOdtl  loat   Urcad  \:  iiixid  \\  lii>k<'_\'. 


*      *      * 


"I'lAday  ye  '2Mli  \vc  Slarl  carlx'  6v;  liii-ii  oiil  (it"  llic  waiioii  Koad 
to  fi,o  across  llic  inniinlaiiis  lo  ^o  l>y  Daiiil  Sniillis  we  Idsc  |)ri\'c 
Coiiie  lo  a  liii-alii'l  inoiiiilaiii  llial  lri<'d  ii>  all  aliuo>l  to  dcalli  lo 
<iil  ovci'  il  \:  \\c  lodyc  this  iiiulil  dm  I  Ik-  Laurel  fork  of  holstoii  inidcr 
a  f?rait  mountain  iv;  Uoast  a  iim-  fat  turkey  for  our  Su])i)crs  \:  Eat 
il   without   alley   Hreail" 

"Satnl  '2")  we  Stall  I'laily  tiaxcl  over  Some  more  wy\  Bad 
imiuiitaiiis  oiu-  that  is  caled  ('liiicli  uiuimtaiii  ^  we  liit  tlii>  niuht  to 
Daiiil  Smiths  on  eliiicli  and  there  we  Staid  till  thursday  niorniiiii- 
on  tuesday  niyht  ^.  Wednesday  moi-niiiii'  it  Snowed  \  ery  hard  and  was 
very  eolad  ^  we  huiiteil  a  yood  deal  theri-  while  we  Stai<l  in  Roiiffh 
mountains  \:  Kild  three  Deer  il^  one  turkey  Kaiuick  Alirani  \:  I  f^ot 
hist  tuesday  iiiuht  t^  it  asnowinu  ^  Should  a  lain  in  the  mountains 
had  not  I  had  a  pocket  Conipas  liy  which  I  (iot  in  a  littel  in  the 
ninht  ami  fired  i;inis  and  t  lic_\-  heard  them  and  caini  in  By  the  Re- 
j)oart ."" 

■"tliursd  .SOth  we  Set  out  auain  \:  went  down  to  Elk  liardin  and 
there  Sui)lid  oiir  SeKcs  With  Sce(|  Corn  ^;  Irish  tators  then  we  went 
on  alittel  way  1  turned  niy  liors  to  (h-ive  afore  me  &  he  got  Scard 
Kan  away  threw  Down  the  Saddel  liags  &  Broke  three  of  our  j)owder 
fjoanls  &  ABranis  flask  liurst  ojjen  a  walet  of  corn  &  lost  a  good  Deal 
&  made  aturrahel  fiustration  amoniist  the  Iteast  of  the  horses  Drakes 
mail-  ran  against  a  say^ling  &  noct  it  down  we  caeht  them  all  ai^aiii  ds: 
went  on  ^  lodge<|  at  .loliii   Duncans"" 

■■fryd  .'51st  we  suj)laye(l  our  Selves  at  Duiikans  with  a  108 
jioiiiids  of  Bacon  \:  went  on  again  to  Biileys  mill  ii:  sui)loyd  our 
Selves  with  meal  &  lodged  this  night  at  clinch  B\  a  large  eainhrake  & 
cuckt  our  Suppers." 


Joiniials  of  the  fniderness  Road 


[4;j] 


This  is  vivid  cii()U,i;li  lor  anybody,  and  it  l('ll>  I  Ik-  -oil  of  trials 
that  the  travelers  endured. 

"April  satd  first  this  iiioniiiii;  there  is  ice  at  our  (  ani])  half  inch 
thick  we  Start  Early  &  travel  this  Day  along  a  verey  Bad  hilley  way 
cross  one  creek  whear  tlie  horses  almost  got  ]\Iire(l  Some  fell  in  & 
all  wet   their  loa<is  we  cross  Clinch    River  &  travcll    till   late  in   the 


liidiaii  Creeli 

Night  &  camp  on  cove  creek  having  two  men  with  us  that  wair 
pilates" 

"Sund  '■2d  this  morning  avery  hard  frost  we  Start  Early  travel 
over  powels  mountain  and  camp  on  the  head  of  Powels  valey  whear 
there  is  verey  good  food" 

"mond  3d  we  Start  Early  travel  down  the  valey  cross  powcit 
River  go  some  throw  the  woods  with  out  aney  track  cross  some  Bad 
hils  (lit  into  hendersons  Road  camp  on  a  creek  in  jiowels  valey: 
tuesdaj'  4th  Raney  we  Start  about  10  oclock  and  git  down  to  capt 
martins  in  the  valey  where  we  over  take  Coin,  henderson  &  his  com- 
l)aney  Bound  for  Caintuck  &  there  we  camp  this  Xight  there  they 
were  Broiling  is;  Eating  Beef  without  Bread;  Wednesday  ye  .5th 
Breaks  away  fair  i^  we  go  on  down  the  valey  6s;  cam])  on  indian 
Creek  we  had  this  creek  to  cross  maney  times  &  very  Bad  Banks 
.VBrams  saddle  turned  ^  the  loail  all  fell  in  we  got  out  tlii>  Eaxcniug 
and   Kill  two  Deer" 


[44.]  The   U'ihhriuss  liodd  lo  Kciiliick// 

■"tliiird  (itii  tliis  iiioriiiii";  is  aliard  frost  \:  \vc  wait  at  caini)  i'or 
Coin,  lu'inlcrsoii  X:  (•(Hii|)aii('\'  to  coiiu'  iij)  llicy  fonio  up  altoiil  I'J 
oclock  \-  we  .Join  witli  IIhmii  and  canij)  llicrc  Still  this  niglil  wailinff 
for  Sonic  part  ol'  I  lie  conipaney  that  had  llicir  horses  Ran  away  with 
their  packs;  i'ryd.iy  yc  Ttli  this  niorTiinn'  is  avcry  hard  Snowcy  inorn- 
injf  &  we  Still  continue  at  cam])  Heiny  in  nunil)er  ai)out  40  men  iS: 
Some  Xeaj^ros  this  Kavening  Comes  aletter  from  ('apt  lioon  at 
caintuek  of  the  Indians  doinj^  mischief  and  Some  turns  iiack" 
William  Calk  ilis  .lurnal  A|)ril  yc  Slli  177.5  Satterday 
Satrd  Sth  UC  all  i)act  uj)  ilc  Started  Crost  Cnmhcrland  ua])  alxiut 
one  ((dock  this  Day  we  Met  a  f^reat  maney  ])eopel  turiul  Hack  for 
fcai-  of  the  imlians  l)nt  our  Company  goes  on  Still  with  good  courage 
we  come  to  a  very  ugly  Creek  Willi  Steej)  Banks  &:  have  it  to  Cross 
Several  times  on  this  Creek  we  camp  this  niyht"  (Yellow  Creek.) 

■"tuesday  11th  tins  is  a  Ncry  loury  morning  tSc  like  for  Rain 
Rut  we  all  agree  to  Start  Marly  we  Cross  Cumberland  Itiver  &  traxcl 
Down  it  alxMil  1(1  miles  llirougli  Some  turralx'l  Cainhrakes  as  we 
went  down  al)rams  mair  Ran  into  I  he  l{i\-er  with  Ilcr  load  &  Swam 
over  he  followd  her  &  got  on  hei'  i^  made  her  Swim  Iiack  agin  it  is  a 
very  Raney  Eavening  we  take  up  camp  near  Richland  Creek  they 
Kill  a  Beef  Mr.  Drake  Bakes  Bread  with  out  Wasliing  his  hands  we 
Keep  Sentry  this  Xight  for  fear  of  the  indians — " 

"Wednesday  I'^th  this  is  a  Raney  morning  But  we  jiack  uj)  & 
go  on  we  come  to  Richland  creek  it  is  high  we  toat  our  packs  over  a 
tree  &  swim  our  horses  over  &  there  We  meet  another  Conipaney 
going  Back  they  tell  Such  News  ABram  &  Drake  is  afrai<l  to  go 
aney  further  there  we  camp  I  his  night  — " 

"  thurxlay  l.'Uh  this  iiKniiing  the  weather  Seems  to  Brake  &  Be 
fair  ABram  &;  Drake  turn  l>ack  we  go  on  &  git  to  loral  River  we  eonie 
to  a  creek  before  wheare  we  are  ol)liged  to  imload  &  to  toate  our  packs 
over  on  aloir  this  dav  we  meet  al)out  "20  more  tnrnin<:  Back  we  are 
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Journals  of  I  lie  Wilderness  Road  [-t^] 

ohliii'd  to  toat  our  packs  over  loral  River  &  Swim  our  Horses  one  hors 

Ran  in  with  his  pack  and  lost  it  in  the  River  &  they  yot  it  "  (again). 

"fryday  14th  this  is  a  clear  morning  with  a  Smart  frost  we  go 

on  &  have  avery  niirey  Road  and  camj)  this  Night  on  a  creek  of 

loral  River  &  are  Surprised  at  camj)  By  a  wolf  — 

*  *     * 

"Sunday  IGth  cloudy  is:  warm  we  Start  Early  &  go  on  nlioul 
2  mile  down  the  liiver  and  then  tuin  uj)  a  creek  that  we  crost  alxiut 
50  times  Some  very  Bad  foards  with  a  great  Deal  of  very  good  land 
on  it  the  Eavening  we  git  over  to  the  Waters  of  Caintuck  &  go  alittel 
Down  the  creek  &  there  we  camp  keep  Sentry  the  forepart  of  the 
night  it  Rains  very  har(d)  all  night  — ""  (over  Boone's  Gap  to  the 

head  of  Brushy  Fork  of  Silver  Creek.) 

*  *     * 

"tuesday  ^oth  in  the  Eavening  we  git  us  a  plaise  at  the  iiumtli 
of  the  creek  &  Begin  clearing  this  day  we  Begin  to  live  with  out 
Bread 

"Wednesday  ^Gth  We  Begin  Building  us  a  house  &  a  ])Iaise  of 

Defence  to  keep  the  Indians  off 

*  *      * 

"Satterday  "^Dth  We  git  our  house  kivered  with  Bark  lis;  move 
our  things  into  it  at  Night  and  Begin  houskeeping  Eanock  Smith 
Robert  Whitledge  &  my  self 

"monday  May  ye  first  I  go  out  to  look  for  my  niair  and  Saw  4 
Bofelos  the  Being  the  first  Ever  I  saw  is:  I  shot  one  of  them  hut  did 
not  git  him." 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Calk.  He  does  not  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  imagine  what  were  the  incidents  and  trials  of  the  journey  lo 
Kentucky.  He  set  these  down  for  us  at  the  time  of  their  happening. 
They  got  some  corn  meal  and  good  whiskey;  they  shot  a  deer  and 
some  turkeys,  and  saw  some  l)utt'alos.  Some  of  them  were  doubtless 
particular,  for  Calk  takes  ])ains   to  note   that    Drake  l)aked   bread 
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witlmiil  wasliiiiii-  liis  li.-iixls.  I,;ilcr  (licy  lixcd  witlunil  lucail.  l-'car  ut' 
IInliaIl■^  (listiii'lx'd  tlicin.  TIh-x'  wcif  coiiccriKMl  alxnil  llic  wcatlicr: 
tlic  roails  were  iiiiiy;  llic  creeks  witc  iiii'l\'  ami  had  nIcc])  liaiiks.  and 
I  hey  liad  td  (■!•()■<-  I  hem  many  times.  Sometimes  tliey  were  swollen 
and  the  i)arty  had  to  "'  tnie""  their  packs  across  on  l()i;s  and  swim  the 
horses.  Tlu-  ])acks  came  oil'  in  mid-^lream;  the  horses  ran  away; 
and  altogether  there  wci-e  at  times  siicii  "  lln^l  ral  ions""  as  would 
make  a  less  ini|)ertni'lial)le  man  than  Calk  i-ecoril  a  complaint.  That 
he  ne\"ei'  uttered  a  serious  one  showc(l  the  school  of  expei'iciice  in 
w  hich  he  had  lieen  trained. 


c 


Clia{)ter  IV 

The  General  Course  and  Features  of  the  Road 

TIIK  Wilderness  Road  l)e.iian  at  the  Block  House  in  \'irginia, 
which  was  situated  fi\e  miles  northeast  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Holstoii  River  at  the  mouth  of  Reedy  Creek  an<l  nearly  a  mile 
north  of  the  North  Carolina — now  Tennessee — line.  Its  early  im- 
portance lay  in  two  facts:  ( 1  )  It  stood  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  wilder- 
ness; it  was  the  last  station  on  the  road  to  Kentucky  in  the  Holston 
settlement.  ('■2)  Also,  it  was  the  point  where  the  road  from  the  north- 
east from  Mryinia  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  roatl  from  the  southeast 
from  North  Carolina  met.  East  of  this  point  .several  roads  converged 
to  foini  these  two  main  thoroughfares;  west  of  it  there  was  one  lone 
trail  to  Kentucky. 

The  great  thoroughfare  from  the  northeast  resulted  from  two 
main  lines  of  travel,  one  coming  out  of  Philadelphia  through  Lan- 
caster, York,  (ietty.sl)urg,  Abbottstown  and  Ilagerstown  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Wadkin's  Ferry,  thence  through  ]Martinsburg.  ^Id.. 
and  up  the  Shenandoah  Vidley  through  Winchester.  Staunton,  and 
Lexington.  It  continued  in  the  trough  l)etween  the  mt)untains, 
across  various  streams  that  make  up  the  headwaters  of  the  James 
River  to  the  Great  Lick,  where  Roanoke,  Va.,  is  now  located,  and 
Salem.  Between  Salem  and  Ingles"  Ferry,  at  Radford,  on  New  River, 
it  passed  the  divide  between  the  Atlantic  waters  and  those  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Crossing  New  River  at  Ingles'  Ferry  it  passed  south- 
west down  through  the  present  towns  of  Pulaski,  Max  ^Meadows, 
Wyethville,  [Marion  and  Abingdon,  (Washington  Court  House,) 
touching  North  Carolina  on  tlu^  head  of  Reedy  Creek,  to  the  Block 
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House.  Injjlcs"  l-'cri-y  ;il  KaiH'ord.  still  in  tlic  IkmkIn  of  llic  Iiiifk-s' 
family,  (19'-2()).  and  Fori  CliiswcU  were  the  iinixirtant  early  stations 
on  tlie  road.  and.  after  the  Hlock  House,  the  most  imj)ortant  ])ioneer 
stations  between  the  Kast  and  Kentucky.  It  is  ;i  matter  of  intere.st, 
siiowinfj  how  well  the  road  from  Pliiladelphia  to  the  Hlock  House  fol- 
h)wed  the  hesL  topou'raphical  lines,  that  the  j)resent  Blue  Hook  Auto- 
mobile Routes,   which,   joined    togetlier,   make   the   best    road   from 
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Long  Island  (on  left)  and  tlu-Holston  in 

flood.     Kinf;sport    at    mouth    of    Reedy 

Creek  in  di.stanee  at  right 


Philadel])hia  to  Bristol.  Tcnn..  follow  for  alin(t-.t  their  entire  length 
this  old  pioneer  road. 

The  other  road,  from  Hiehmond,  ran  almost  directly  west 
through  Chesterfield.  Powahatan,  ("umberlaiid.  Buckingham.  .\p- 
pomatto.x.  Campbell  and  Bedford  Counties,  crossing  the  Blue 
Ridge  at  Blue  Ridge  (iap  into  liotteeourt  County,  and  meeting  the 
road  from  the  Shenandoah  \  alley  at  Big  I'lal  Lick.  (Roanoke.)  or 
aV)out  whei'c  Salem  now  stands.  I-'ort  (hiswcll  was  about  seventy- 
five  miles  further  on. 

The  road  from  North  Carolina  came  up  from  the  Yadkin  \'alley 
through  Salisbury.  Huntsville.  Yadkimillc  and  AVilkesboro.  It 
crossed  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains  between  Kikville  and  Boone  anfl 
crossed   Stone   Mountains,   in   the  present   Teiuiessee.   at    /ionville. 


Reedy  Creek  near  mouth  at  Kingsport,  Tenn. 


Till'  (icucral  Course  and  Features  of  the  Road  [•5-5] 

X.  C  Thence  it  went  across  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present 
state  of  Tennessee  by  Wataiiiia  to  Long  Island  in  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Holston,  and  Fort  Patrick  Henry,  (Kingsport),  at  the  junction 
of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  Holston,  and  thence  on  to 
the  Block  House. 

The  road  from  the  Block  House  to  Harrodsbiu'g  or  Boones- 
horough  was  about  'i'io  miles  long.  Leaving  the  Block  House  it  first 
made  its  way  somewhat  north  of  west  for  3.5  miles  over  Clinch  and 
Powell  ^lountains.  to  Powell  Valley,  then  it  bore  down  uj>on  Cumber- 
land (lajj  almost  directly  west,  through  Powell  Valley  for  4.5  miles. 
Then  it  climbed  Cumberland  Gap,  and.  1.5  miles  further,  almost 
directly  north,  it  found  the  gaj)  in  Pine  ^Mountain  and  the  ford  of 
the  Cumberland  at  Pineville.  From  that  point  it  threaded  its  way 
for  1(10  miles  in  a  northwest  course  through  the  foothills  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  in  Eastern  Kentucky  and  emerged  upon  the 
plateau  of  Central  Kentucky  at  Crab  Orchard  and  on  the  Boones- 
borough  trace  at  Berea. 

What  were  the  determining  features  in  the  location  of  this  road 
and  how  in  the  maze  of  streams  and  forests  and  mountains  were 
these  features  found  and  utilized?  The  essential  key  to  this  route  is 
Cumberland  (iap,  for  the  Cumberland  Mountains  running  northeast 
and  southwest  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  across  Eastern 
Tennessee  offer  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  west  for  a  hundred  miles 
except  at  Cumberland  Gap.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  gap  in 
Pine  ^Mountain  at  Pineville.  With  these  two  gaps  foiuid  no  great 
barriers  exist  to  prevent  the  traveler  from  getting  into  Kentucky.  But 
without  the  gap  in  Pine  Mountain,  Cumberland  Gap  would  simply 
have  allowed  the  explorer  to  reach  the  interminable  series  of  moun- 
tain ranges  through  which  Walker  floimdered  to  no  purpose  in  1750. 
The  next  point  of  critical  importance,   after  Cumberland  Gap   and 
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tlic  iiaj)  ill  I'iiH'  Moiinlain,  is  Moccasin  (lap  in  llic  (  lindi  Mnnn- 
tanis,  (lie  (inly  uaj)  llii-onyli  llicsc  nionnlains  allowing  access  to  the 
Clincli  \  alley,  laltle  if  any  le^^  important  was  tlic  way  np  Stock 
Creek  over  I'urclia.se  Kidne  and  over  Powell  Monntain  at  Kane's 
Gap.  With  the.se  j^ajjs  fonnd.  the  location  of  the  road  is  a  matter  ot" 
t'ollowinsi'  tctpographical  lines  of  least  resistance.  The.se  lines  arc  lounh 
and  forhiddin.n,  hnt  they  did  not  oflfer  impossihle  resistanci-  to  the 
pa.ssa,i;(>  of  the  pioneei-  liavcler. 

'Flic  iirsl  c\|)lorei"s  fonnd  many  of  Ihcsc  paths  ali'cady  laid  ont. 
The  hutl'alo  liail  doutillcss  trodden  them  first.  After  him  llic  Indian 
ha<l  iioltcn  to  nsc  tlicm.  and  had  made  .some  of  them  his  hifi'hway.s. 
('nnil)crland  (i.ip  was  certainly  one  of  the  Indian's  chief  pa.s.ses.  The 
pioneer  e.xplorer.s  fonnd  their  highway  well  definetl  across  it.  'i'his 
I'oad.  known  as  th(>^\  arriors  Path,  had  come  down  thronji'Ii  Ohio  from 
Sandnsky.  crossed  the  Ohio  l{i\-cr  at  llic  month  of  the  Scioto,  and  had 
gone  almost  sontli  liy  Bine  Lick  thront;li  the  nionnlains  of  Eastern 
Kentucky,  nil!  il  it  struck  t  he  (  iimlicrlaiid  Kivcr  at  l'iiic\illc;  it  had 
gone  soiil  II  11])  ^  el  low  (reek  to  ( 'mnhcrland  (iap  and  had  cont  niiied 
south  fi'om  (  nmlierlaiid  (iap  to  its  destination  in  the  country  of  the 
(herokees  on  the  Tennessee.  .Ml  along  the  route  the  pioneer  e\j)lorer 
foun<l  hnti'alo  paths,  or  Indian  trails,  which  furnisluMJ  him  a  path. 

But  the  explorer  had  first  to  locate  the.se  jy.iths.  and  then  had 
to  connect  them  np.  Sitting  with  tli(>  topographical  maps  of  this 
country  before  one,  in  which  e\eiy  detail  of  the  surface  has  l)een 
carefully  surv(>ved,  and  recorded,  it  seems  an  easy  matter  to  lay  out 
this  trail.  But  when  one  undertakes  actually  to  follow  its  course 
over  its  two  lunidred  and  twenl>  miles"  length,  through  the  innumer- 
able gaps  by  which  it  made  its  way  through  the  mountains,  across 
the  shallows  in  the  many  strcani>  where  it  fonnd  fords,  over  the  hills 
where  il  left  the  streams  for  a  shorter  way, —  when  one  follows  it 
throughout  its  course  from  the  Block  House  to  Boonesborough  and 
Crab   Orchard,   and    reincnilx'rs    thai    the   pioneers   fonnd    this   only 
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practicable  entrance  to  Kentucky  from  the  Southwest,  he  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  topographical  instinct  and  engineering 
intelligence  of  the  first  travelers.  Speed  says  justly  of  Boone's 
juflgment  in  laying  off  the  road  to  Boonesborough:  "It  required 
a  mind  of  far  more  than  ordinary  calibre  to  locate  through  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  mountain  wilderness  a  way  of  travel,  which, 
for  one  huuflred  years,  has  remained  practically  unchanged,  and 
upon  which  the  state  has  stamj)ed  its  approval  by  the  exi)enditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money  appropriated  for  its  improvement." 

The  topographical  intelligence  used  in  the  location  of  the 
original  road  to  Kentucky  is  illustrated  even  better  by  the  way  in 
which  the  present  railroads  follow  its  course.  Between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Holston  and  Central  Kentucky  they  have  found  no 
other  route.  If  one  takes  a  through  car  from  Bristol.  Tenn.,  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  he  follows  for  nearly  the  entire  distance  between  ^Moccasin 
Gaj)  and  Stanflford.  Ky..  the  course  of  the  ^Yilderness  Road;  and  if, 
at  Bock  Castle  River,  he  changes  to  a  Cincinnati  train  he  follows 
Boone's  Path  to  Boonesborough.  The  only  place  where  the  railroad 
diverges  widely  from  the  Wilderness  Road  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
Powell  Valley.  Leaving  the  Wilderness  Road  at  Duffield  the  rail- 
road goes  north  to  Big  Stone  Cap.  and  then  goes  southwest,  and 
meets  the  Wilderness  Road  again  "2.5  miles  from  Cumberland  Cap. 
\\\  doing  this  the  railroad  gets  an  easy  pass  over  Powell  Mountain 
and  goes  arounil  Wallen  Ridge,  but  at  the  expense  of  about  thirty 
additional  miles.  The  pioneer  made  no  such  concession  to  steep 
mountain  grades.  The  trend  of  his  road  is  directly  west  from  Duffield. 
along  the  short  line  to  Cumberland  Gap.  This  tendency  of  the  pioneer 
traveler  to  take  the  short  course  wherever  practicable  is  shown  in 
many  places  along  the  route  where  the  length  of  the  old  road  is 
shorter  between  stations  than  that  of  the  railroad.  The  proposed 
automobile  route  from  Louisville  to  Bristol.  Tenn..  through  Cumber- 
land Gap  follows  the  old  road  even  more  closely. 
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Tin-;  (ii:\Ki{Ai.  Kkatiwks  oi-  mi:   Komi 

'I'lic  i();itl  tlirmiL^liiHil  iK  wlmlc  Iciiiilli  wa-  tcdmiis  and  dilliciill. 
l'!\c('|)t  tor  40  miles  down  I'oucll  \  alley  tliroiiuli  a  liilly  init  iiol 
iiiomilaiiioiis  coinili-y.  iK  cnlii-e  eom-se  was  hard  ^oiiii;  lliroimli 
inouiitaiiioiis  dist  licl--.  I  leiidei'sons  journal  indicates  tliat  for  llie 
first  (!()  miles  of  its  course  there  was  some  sort  of  a  waii'on  road.  l>ut 


Wilderiics.s  IJdjkI.    At  I  lie  sImfI  up  cast  side  of  ( 'imil)crlaii(i  (iaj) 

Ihronii'h  ("nmherhnid  (laj)  and  the  monidains  of  Kentucky  it  was 
simply  a  hridle  path.  The  roail  ha<l  liccn  in  use  twenty  years  hi'fore 
it  was  mailc  a  waiion  road,  followinii  an  act  of  the  Kenluckx'  K'j;ishi- 
tiire,  in  17!).).  Het'or(>  that  lime  the  100. ()()()  immigrants  to  Kentucky 
o\'er  the  roail  had  liaxcled  most  of  its  two  hundrc(i  nnlcs  on  foot  oi' 
on  horschack;  and  the  hi-st  ("ii'rier  of  freiyht  that  could  traverse 
the  roail  was  the  hor>c  with  ihc  i)ack  saddle,  its  entire  leiiiilh  was 
ihrouiih  a  country  where  the  rock  is  on,  or  near,  the  surface,  anil  it  is 
alwa\'s  rouf^h   and   stony.      As  one  sees,  for  e\anii)lc.    the    lioiilders 


Wilderness  Road  to  Kane's  (iaj>  on  I'o\\<'ll  Mountain 
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that  are  strewn  along  tlie  road  that  succeeded  the  l)ridle  path  over 
Cuniberhind  Gap,  he  wonders  how  a  wheeled  vehicle  ever  negotiated 
it.  The  worst  sections  of  the  road  were  bridle  paths  over  which  a 
horse  could  make  his  way  with  difficulty. 

Speed  and  Hulhurt  say  that  the  pioneer  in  locating  his  roads 
avoided  the  water  courses.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Wilderness  Road. 
The  pioneer  traveler  was  not  afraid  of  hills,  and  did  cut  across  them 
to  save  distance,  but  for  nearly  its  whole  length  the  Wilderness  Road 
followed  the  streams.  It  went  up  Moccasin  Creek,  down  Trouble- 
some Creek,  up  Clinch  River,  up  Stock  Creek,  down  Wallen  Creek 
down  Station  Creek,  down  Yellow  Creek,  along  the  Cumberland 
River.  And  when  it  left  the  water-courses  and  took  to  the  mountains, 
it  went  up  the  mountains  and  down  them  along  streams  that  made 
the  grades  easier.  The  traveler  over  the  road,  therefore,  had  con- 
stantly to  meet  the  obstacles  offered  by  streams,  boggy  lands,  drift 
wood  and  fallen  timber. 

Between  the  Block  House  and  Crab  Orchard  the  road  crossed 
five  rivers  of  considerable  size:  The  North  Fork  of  the  Holston, 
The  Clinch,  Powell  River,  The  Cumberland,  and  Rock  Castle  River. 
Between  these  it  crossed  creeks  innumerable,  many  of  them,  like 
Stock  Creek,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Clinch,  Indian  Creek,  Yellow 
Creek,  Big  Clear  Creek,  Richland  Creek,  Laurel  River,  Little  Rock 
Castle  River  and  the  head  of  Dix  River,  streams  of  considerable  size. 
Some  of  the  pioneer  journals  testify  to  the  difficulties  of  these  creeks. 
They  were  troublesome  at  their  best;  in  times  of  high  water  they 
made  impassable  obstacles.  The  Clinch  and  the  Cumberland  are  the 
largest  streams  which  it  forded.  These  were  only  fordable  when  the 
water  was  not  high.  The  fords  of  the  rivers  were  points  of  great 
importance,  and  they  were  selected  with  great  care.  Always  they 
were  across  shallows  in  the  rivers  made  either  by  bars  or  by  ledges 
of  rock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in  the  way  the  road  took 
most  of  these  fords.   It  approached  over  the  most  eligible  ground  to  the 
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i'i\'('rs  hank,  ami  tlicn  usually  went  up  or  down  tlic  i-i\cr  tor  a  sliort 
distance  —  in  sonu'  cases  as  imich  as  400  ur  .')()()  yards  mil  il  il  icaclicd 
the  --liallow  place.  'I'liere  il  crossed,  and  usually  I'elunied  on  llie  olliei' 
hank  ni-ar  to  the  |)oint  o])|)osite  where  the  road  first  met  the  liver. 
There  is  such  a  liair  pin  cuinc  in  the  road  at  the  ford  of  the  llolslon, 
of  Powell  River,  of  the  ('inniierlaii(L  and  of  the  l{oek  (aslle. 

Tra\'el  o\-ei-  the  road  wa-^  hard  of  course.  TlH-re  is  nmeli  testi- 
mony lo  Ihi^  fact.  And  il  is  almost  inii)ossil)le  foi-  n>  to  understand 
how  the  a|)i)urlenances  of  a  well  devehtped  ci\ili/.at  ion  could  have 
heen  carrieil  chielly  o\'ei-  this  road  to  the  -J()(l. (1(1(1  pco|)lc  in  Kentucky 
before  ISOO.  ( )ne  can  realize  how  li-yuii;  I  he  journey  wa>  lo  I  he  w  omen 
and  children.  \i\\\  it  nnist  he  said  that  the  joni'nals  of  the  pioneer 
ti'ax'elers  oxer  il  waslc  little  tune  in  lamentation.  They  mention 
their  dillicull  ic'^.  ami  their  aecident>.  hut  these  are  chielly  the  loss 
of  a  doi;,  or  a  pack  in  crossing  a  stream,  or  the  lack  of  i)i'ead,  aiifl 
similar  thini;s.  The  I'oad  itself  they  simj)ly  look  as  a  n)atter  of  course, 
with  little  to  say  ai)out  its  diliiculties.  in  Browns  jouinal.  for  e\- 
am])le.  which  is  I  he  most  detailed  and  tlioutihtfnl  account  of  the 
road,  not  a  com|)lainl  of  il  is  i;iven.  In  (alks  pici  un-xpie  record 
there  are  difficullie>  immmeraiile.  hut  no  complaints  of  them.  Some 
])arts  of  the  road  ai-e  s])oken  of  as  i-ou.uli.  i)ut  in  no  place  is  there  a 
suggestion  iii\en  that  their  passage  was  a  |)articular  hardship.  That 
is  not.  of  coui'se.  exidence  in  fa\"or  of  the  charactei'  of  the  road;  it  is, 
rathei',  exick'nce  of  the  stur<ly  ((nalitie^  of  the  men  who  lra\'eled 
il. 

'J'he  great  difiicully  of  the  journey  was  the  danger  of  Indians. 
As  late  as  1790  this  was  a  menace.  The  travelers  protected  them- 
selves l>y  waiting  at  the  Block  House,  or  Cral)  Oichard.  until  parties 
of  sufficient  sti-cngth  could  lie  collecteil  to  defend  ihemselves  against 
attack  i)y  wandt-ring  parties  of  Indians.  They  counted  the  strength 
of  the.se  parties  hy  the  ninnliei'  of  gim^  in  them.  Thus  Brown  men- 
tions that  hi-  ])arty  set  out  from  the  Block  House  with   \i  men  and 
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10  guns.  Speed  lias  i)ul)lislie(l  many  advertisements  from  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette  that  parties  woukl  start  from  Crab  Orchard  to  go 
through  the  wilderness  on  definite  dates,  and  some  of  these  advertise- 
ments exhorted  the  men  to  come  armed.  They  evidently  did  not  set 
much  store  on  their  traveling  companions  who  were  without  guns. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  rapidly  the  early  pioneer 
travelers  used  to  cover  this  route  on  foot.  In  1774,  before  the  Wilder- 
ness Road  was  marked  out,  Boone  and  Michael  St  oner  went  from  the 
Clinch  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  back,  (about  700  miles,)  on  foot 
in  sixty-two  days.  Boone's  party  in  1775  made  the  !^00  miles  from 
the  Block  House  to  the  site  of  Fort  Estill  in  15  days.  William  Brown 
records  that  it  took  him  7  days  to  reach  the  Head  of  Dix  River  from 
the  Block  House,  ('■200  miles,)  in  1782.  The  most  marvelous  per- 
formance recorded  is  that  of  Logan,  who,  in  1777,  when  his  station 
was  getting  out  of  ammunition  and  was  besieged  by  Indians,  made 
the  round-trip  to  the  Holston  in  10  days,  most  of  the  way  not  using 
the  trail  in  order  to  avoid  Indians,  and  bringing  ammunition  back 
with  him. 

But  with  all  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  road,  travel 
over  it  had  its  compensations  to  the  vigorous  or  youthful  pioneer. 
He  had  to  overcome  stones  and  mud  and  mountains,  but  he  was  in 
the  wilds,  untrammeled  by  the  restrictions  of  occupied  lands.  He 
had  no  expenses;  for  besides  salt,  and,  if  he  was  lucky.  l)acon  and 
flour,  he  lived  upon  the  country,  (iame  was  abundant.  It  was  a 
capital  necessity  with  him  and  furnished  his  main  supj)ly  of  food. 
He  was  buoyed  uj)  l)y  the  spirit  of  adventure;  he  was  going  over  a 
wild  road  to  a  new  country.  The  scenery,  to  which  there  is  evidence 
he  was  not  insensitive,  had  many  attractions.  It  was  all  mountainous. 
Very  often  the  traveler  was  shut  in  by  the  mountain  sides;  but  in 
many  places,  as  going  over  Powell  Mountain,  Wallen  liidge,  and 
Cumberland  Gap  he  had  glorious  views  from  mountain  heights  of 
deep,  wide  valleys.    In  his  long  march  down  Powell  \'alley  he  was  in 
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the  (i|)cii  coiiiitry.  with  llu-  line  niiiiicd  rniiii*-  of  ("miilu'rliiiid  Moiiii- 
tuiii  on  his  west.  Tliroiiiili  most  of  liis  journey  llio  nionnl.iins  \v»'rr 
softened  l>y  llie  Idiiisli  li;i/e  that  usually  envelopes  these  inounhiins. 
I  have  seen  no  lo\clicr  |)ictnres  tlian  some  inooiilii;lit  scenes  llirouf^h 
llie  haze  in  Powell  \  alley  and  on  llie  upper  ( 'unilierland. 
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Chapter  \^ 

The  Detailed  Location  of  the  Road 
from  the  Blockhouse  to  Cumberland  Gap 

THE  Wilderness  Road'  has  a  very  considerable  literature.  James 
Lane  Allen  has  idealized  it  in  his  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 
At  least  three  books  have  been  written  upon  it.  The  solid  contri- 
bution to  its  history  is  "The  Wilderness  Road."  by  Thomas  Speed, 
published  by  the  Filson  Club  of  Kentucky.  Hulburt  in  his  "Historic 
Highways"  has  devoted  a  volume  to  "Boone's  Wilderness  Road"; 
and  Addington  Bruce,  in  his  "Daniel  Boone  and  the  ^^  ilderness 
Road,"  has  given  us  another  work  in  which  the  old  road  is  the  central 
topic.  The  road  also  has  the  distinction  of  having  its  course  infli- 
cated  at  numerous  p()int>  liy  tablets  which  were  erecteil  liy  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  North  Carolina,  \  irginia 
and  Kentucky  to  mark  Boone's  trail  from  the  Yadkin  to  Boones- 
borough.  Xo  one  has,  however,  recorded  its  location  accurately  in 
the  literature.  Speed  does  not  undertake  to  give  the  location  of  the 
road  beyond  indicating  its  general  course.  He  seems  to  have  in 
mind  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  location  when  he  says:  "But  the 
direction,  character,  and  features  of  the  roads  are  but  little  under- 
stood." His  map  of  the  road  is  a  mere  outline  ami  misj)laces  the 
road  l)el\veen  the  Block  House  and  Cumberland  Gap.  IIult)urt  does 
not  locate  the  road  with  an\"  more  detail  than  does  Speed,  .nid  lie 
does  not  venture  a  map  of  it.    Bruce,  who  has  nuide  a  very  scholarly 

'Some  confusion  arises  in  tlie  use  of  tlie  term  "Wilderness  Road"  to  designate 
the  road  from  \'irginia  to  Kentiuivy,  for  tlie  reason  that  in  some  localities  the  course 
of  the  road  has  been  changed  and  distinction  is  made  between  the  Wilderness  Road 
and  tlic  Wilderness  Trail.    For  cNaiiiple;    Northwest  of  Barbourville.  Ky.,  the  trail 
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study  of  llic  lic^iiiiiiiiii  of  l\ciilucky.  ;inil  ol'  llic  |»;irt  llial  l);iiii('l 
Hooiic  pliiycd  in  it.  liivcs  ;i  \;ilii;ililc  ni.ip  of  the  v:\v\y  west,  in  uliicli 
lie  ;ictii,illy  loc;itc>  llic  W  ili  Ici'iio^  IJojhI  ;i^  \';iv  ;is  (  unil  xtI.-uh  I  (i.-ij) 
ill  t lie  w  roll li'  state,  placiiiii  it  in  'rfiincsst'c.  It  i>  well  within  tlic  fads, 
therefore,  to  sa\'.  paraplirasiim  Speed,  ilia!  il>  direetion  and  feaiiires 
are  little  known. 

Tiiis  is  not  lrii(>  for  tlie  most  part,  liowevei-.  of  llie  local  kiiowl- 
edye  of  the  road  in  IIk'  coininniiit  ies  tlii-oiiuli  wliicli  it  pa^M'd.  In 
these  I  lie  tradition  of  the  road  i^  lirnily  eslalilisiie<l.  and  i)\'  j)t-r>isleiice 
one  can  always  find  intellii^ciit  |)ersoiis  in  the  various  localities,  to 
wlioiii  the  local  knowledge  of  the  road  ha>  l>cen  handed  down  hy 
oral  eoiiiniiiiiica  t  ion,  or  who  lia\c  iiilereslc<l  thenisehcs  in  acciiralely 
dcterniinini;' its  location  tliroiiuh  coiiii  reeoi(U  or  thronuh  old  doeii- 
ineiits  that   lia\'c  lieeii  |)reser\'ed  in  the  eoinnimiity. 

in  early  ilay^  the  roail  was  a  landmark:  It  was  ""  Hoone's 
I'ath."  ■"the  Kentucky  I'atli."  "the  Kentucky  Trace,"  "the  Ken- 
tucky Road."  •■the  l{oad  to  Caiiil  uck."  '•the  (ireat  lioad."  "•the 
(Ireat  Westt-ni  Hoad,"  (U.  ^1.  Addinytoii  i.  In  Kenluck\'  it  was  the 
"Wilderness  Hoad,"  "The  Hoad  tliroui^li  the  dreat  Wilderness." 
It  was  used  as  an  estalihshed  line  in  sur\-eys.  many  of  which  ai'c  i)i'e- 
ser\'eil  in  deeds  of  rceoi'd  or  in  |)ri\ate  siirxcy  hooks.  Throiiuh  this 
various  sort  of  information  one  can  estal)li>li  with  practical  certainly, 
(1  am  inclined  to  say  certainty,)  the  actual  location  of  mo>t  of  the 
road.      l-"or  example:    From  the  literature  on  the  >ui)ject    I  sU|)|)osed 

of  177.5  followed  one  eoiirse.  and  tlie  road  i>rovided  for  by  tlie  Kentucky  Legislature, 
wliioli  was  oi)ened  in  17i).>.  followed  another.  In  this  district  the  road  of  1775  is 
called  the  Wilderness  Trail  and  the  road  of  17!),5  the  Wilderness  Road.  Then, 
later,  in  this  locality,  both  of  these  roads  gave  way,  as  the  main  tra\('led  road  be- 
tween Harl)ourville  and  London,  to  another  road  kiid  ofV  in  IS.jO;  and  now  this  road 
as  the  main  traveled  road  l)etween  these  points,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  road  still 
further  soutli.  which  goes  through  Corbin.  I  have  had  in  mind  in  locating  the  road 
the  old  road  of  l?".").  'this  was  the  impdrtant  ])ionecr  road.  i?y  17!).")  Iliis  road  lia<l 
begun  to  di\ide  its  importance  with  tlic  Ohio  I{i\('r  I{onte  to  lventu<ky.  and  after 
1800  rM])idly  lost  iini)ortance. 
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the  Block  House  was  at  Kingsport,  Teim.,  at  tlie  juiiclioii  of  llie  North 
and  South  Forks  of  the  Holslon.  When  I  visited  that  phice  I  found 
that  it  was  not  at  Kingsport.  hut,  on  inquiry  among  residents  there, 
I  found  tluit  its  location  was  well  known  and  that  it  was  in  Virginia 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  Kingsport.  The  locations  of  most  other 
landmarks  were  easily  determined  as  soon  as  one  could  get  in  touch 
with  the  intelligent  older  natives  of  the  communities  in  which  these 
landmarks  had  stood.  In  many  places  the  history  of  the  road  has 
been  investigated  hx  residents  of  districts  through  which  it  passed: 
Thus  Prof.  R.  ]M.  Addington,  of  Gate  City,  Va.,  has  verified  the 
location  of  the  road  by  examination  of  court  records  of  Lee  and  Scott 
Counties,  Va.,  and  as  well  as  of  records  in  the  Draper  Collection  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  The  exact  location  of  tlie  old  ford  of  the 
Cumberland  is  not  only  preserved  by  tradition  at  l'inc\illi'.  but  its 
location,  and  the  location  of  the  road  adjacent  to  tlic  fonl,  were 
accurately  established  a  few  years  ago  by  research,  because  tliese 
facts  were  needed  in  an  important  law  suit  involving  title  to  land. 
Again,  the  location  of  the  road  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barliourville, 
Ky.,  has  been  verified  by  the  study  of  court  records  and  old  survey 
books  by  Mr.  Thos.  D.  Tinsley,  of  Barbourville,  Ky.  And  so  it  is 
throughout  the  course  of  the  road.  It  has  often  been  difficult  to 
find  those  who  could  give  reliable  information  upon  its  location.  Init 
by  persistence  such  persons  could  usually  })e  found. 

^ly  first  endeavor  was  the  location  of  the  landmarks  mentioned 
in  William  Brown's  journal.  Until  I  went  to  Kingsport  and  found 
that  the  Block  House  was  not  there,  but  was  five  miles  away,  I  was 
unal)le  even  approximately  to  trace  the  road  from  his  journal.  After 
the  Block  House  was  located  in  its  correct  position  the  approximate 
location  of  the  road  from  the  journal  was  easy.  The  definite  loca- 
tions of  the  less  known  landmarks,  such  as  Little  Flat  Lick,  Glade 
Spring,  Martin's  Station,  tlie  head  of  Dix  River,  and  of  points  where 
the  road  crossed  Powell  Mountain,  Powell  River,    Richland   Creek, 
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Laurel  Ixixcr,  aii<l  Ivock  ('a>llc  Ki\cr  were  yrailnally  dcx cluix-d. 
usually  as  llic  rc'^iill  of  (•ori'cspoiiilcncc  or  jxTxinal  iii(|iiiry  wlicii  1 
was  nil  I  he  ^roiiml.  1 1  was  ^iirprisiiiy  how  iniicli  iii(|iiiry  was  neces- 
sary liet'ore  some  of  these  hiiidiiiarks  coiihl  lie  located.  \\illi  llie 
landmarks  of  the  road  found,  the  location  of  the  road  lietween  them 
can    almost    lie    inferred    without     the    helji    of    further    information. 
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altlioiiyh  this  is  nsiially  a\ailalile;  for  the  road  iii\ai-ialily  followed 
the  shortest  inaclicalile  course,  and  the  old  road  is  nearly  always  j)re- 
serx'cil  in  a  pi-esent  road.  The  tendency  of  the  oriiiinal  road  to  follow 
the  sliortest  practicable  course  is  strikint;.  .V  niimher  of  times  in  m\' 
investifjation  of  the  road  my  first  nnderstandinii'  was  that  the  road 
foUowed  a  C(;in"-^e  which  turned  out  to  he  not  the  most  direct  one 
between  known  jioints  on  the  road.  Wherever  tliis  lias  lieen  the 
case,  fuller  kiiowlcfl^c  ha^  shown  that  this  oriuinal  impression  was 
wrony,  and  that  the  aitiial  course  of  the  road  pro\cd  to  lie  the 
more  direct  one.     \\  here  the  old  road  r>  pri'serx'cil  in  a  |)resent   road 
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this  is  usually  the  main  traveled  nnul,  although  oceasioually  another 
road  has  succeeded  it  as  the  thoroughfare.  In  many  places  the  pre- 
sent road,  while  following  the  old  route,  has  been  re-located  in  recent 
years  in  huilding  a  modern  highway.  This  is  the  case  through 
Powell  ^'alley  for  twenty  miles  north  of  Cumberland  (iap,  and  from 
Cumberland  Gap  west  for  most  of  the  way  as  far  as  Broadhead. 
Where  this  has  l)een  (lone  the  old  road  often  parallels  the  present 
road,  or  crosses  it  back  and  forth,  and  in  these  places  it  remains  as 
plain  and  gaunt  a  trail  as  when  it  was  in  use.  Abandoned  stretches 
of  the  old  road  of  this  sort  gave  me  my  most  vivid  impression  of  it. 
In  the  maps  reproduced  herewith  the  road  has  been  indicated 
in  the  topographical  (juadrangles  of  the  United  States  Geographical 
Survey.  These  maps,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  }/2  inch  to  the  mile,  and 
showing  in  minute  driail  the  natural  features  of  the  terrain,  enable 
one  to  give  the  location  of  tiie  road  and  the  topographical  rea.sons  for 
the  location  more  \ividly  than  can  be  done  by  any  verbal  descrip- 
tion. Without  tlicm  the  accurate  location  of  the  road  throughout  its 
course  would  have  been  for  me  impossible.  It  is  very  lucky  that  they 
cover  the  entire  territory,  with  one  short  excej)tion,  from  the  Block 
House  to  Harrodsburg,  for  beyond  the  Harrodsburg  quadrangle 
Kentucky  for  the  most  part  has  not  been  mapped.  The  only  part 
of  the  road  which  is  not  covered  by  a  topographical  map  is  a  stretch 
of  the  road  al)()ut  five  miles  long,  including  Crab  Orchard.  Fortu- 
nately this  part  of  the  road  has  been  recorded  in  a  "Maj)  of  the  Old 
Wilderness  Road  Through  Lincoln  County.  Kentucky.""  pul)lished 
by  the  Lincoln  County  National  Bank  of  Stanford.  Ky..  a  copy  of 
which,  after  a  good  deal  of  elVorl.  the  bank  was  al)le  to  ol)tain  for  me. 

The  Wilderness  l{oad  j>roi)er  began  at  the  Bloc-k  House.  The 
roads  from  the  north  and  the  south  brought  the  traveler  to  this  point. 
The  Block  House  was  the  last  station  before  ^locc-isin  (lap.  or  Big 
Moccasin  Gap,  the  gate  lo  tlu-  Indian  country,  and  altout  the  same. 
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dislaiict.'  troiii  llic  iiiiporlMiit  \vc>lciii  icikIc/.noiis  of  tlic  llnUloii 
pioneers,  Lon<!;  Island,  in  tlie  South  Fork  of  llic  llulstoii  Uivcr.  It 
was,  of  coursi',  tor  llicsr  reasons  tliat  llic  early  traxcjcrs  to  Kt'iitiicky 
were  used  to  gather  at  the  IJioek  House  in  oi<ler  to  t'orui  parties  f(»r 
the  trip  to  Kentucky. 

The  Hlock  House  was  estahlisJuMl  atiout  1777,  jxM'haps  even  in 
177j  when  Boone's  party  went  out,  hy  Captain  John  Anderson  '  who 
lived  in  it  from  that  time  until  his  death.  H  was  loeated  in  Carters 

'('apt.  .loliii  Anderson  l>iiilt  tlie  Ijlock  house  and  li\ed  in  it  all  liis  life  t  liere- 
after.  He  was  i)()rn  in  Augusta  Co.,  \'a..  May  (itli.  17.)()  and  died  Oct.  l.'Uli,  1H17. 
Ho  married  Rebecca  Maxwell  Jan.  l-itli.  177.).  lManuscri|)t  (Jencalogy  of  the 
Anderson   Family.) 

Tlie  earliest  nienlujii  ol  liiiii.  in  lhi>  section  M■el^^  Icj  1m'  :is  an  iiunalc  ol  I'Orl 
Blackmore,  in  1774,  the  year  of  the  Point  Pleasant  ( 'am|)aif;ii. 

On  Jan.  •iihh.  1777,  he  was  a]>]>()inted  l>y  the  Washin{;ton  Connty  Court,  as 
one  of  a  commission  of  three  to  hire  wafjons  to  Urinj;  ni)  the  county's  allowance  of 
salt. 

'riie  \ti  of  l.ej,'isiat  ur<'  uiiich  creatcil  Wasiiiii^t  on  ('oiiiity.  also  conimissioiied 
John  .\nderson  Justice  of  the  Peace.  .\l  Ihc  same  lenn  of  Conrt,  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  take  a  list  of  the  tithealiles  "from  Major  .\nlhony  Hledsoe's  as  long  as 
there  are  .settlers."  (Sumner's  Hist.  Soiit Invest  \'a.)  'I'iiis  last  mentioned  circuin- 
.stance  would  seem  to  justify  tlie  inference  tliat  he  was  livin<;  at  the  MIock  House 
about  tliis  time,  (1777)  for  men  wlio  were  appointed  to  take  the  tilhcabics  were 
seldom  rci|uircd  to  ^o  \ery  far  from  llic  nciuliliorhood  in  wliicli  llicy  li\('(l,  in  the 
performance  of  such  service.  Major  Ulcdsoe  li\ed  east  of  Kinf;s|)nrl.  Tlii^  ^cclimi 
was  then  considered  a  part  of  Wasliiii^'lon  County,  \u. 

"On  motion,  John  .\nderson,  (iilbert  ("hristiaii,  James  Klliol,  James  Kiilker- 
son  were  appointed  Commissioners  "to  view  a  road  from  (ieorye  Hlackbiirn's  by 
James  Fulkerson's  to  the  fork  of  the  path  leading  to  Kentucky  and  the  mouth  of 
Reedy  Creek."  (1777  Court  Records  of  Wasliintiton  Co..  \'a.i  The  "forks"  were 
just  west  of -Vrcadia,  I  think,  in  the  Block  House  ncif;hborhood. 

In  17S(),  ('apt.  Joiin  .Vnderson  was  named  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Snlli\an 
Co..  N.  C.  This  circumstance  adds  to  the  probal)ility  that  he  was  then  livinj;  at  the 
Block  Hou.se  because  there  was  such  an  overlappinj;  of  claims  as  to  the  boundary 
line  between  \"irf;inia  aii<l  North  Carolina,  and  the  Mlock  House  was  so  near  the 
stri])  in  controversy  thai  until  the  state  boundary  had  been  i;iven  somewhat  de- 
finite location,  John  .VikIitsou  him.self  hardly  knew  to  which  slate  he  owed  alle- 
giance. 

Ill  ISl.)  he  was  cho.sen  high  sheriff  of  Seott  Coimty  which  office  he  iield  al  Ihc 
time  of  his  death.  He  seems  to  lia\'e  built  the  Hlock  Hou.se  sometime  bet  ween  1777 
anil    17!S(l. 

(Letter  of  H    M.  .\<ldington  Dec.  (i,  1!»->(»J 


House  on  exact  site  of  Block  House 


'Pile  old  s|>ri!io  a(  tlic  Block  House 


Carter's  \'alley,  luokini;  east  from  the  Block  House.    The  old  road  to  \'irgiiiia 
and  Pennsylvania  at  riiilit 
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\'alley  at  a  point  wliere  the  hills  open  out  into  a  valley  halt"  a  mile 
wide  and  a  mile  lonii.  This  little  valley  is  today  a  meadow  surrounded 
by  wooded  hills.  The  spot  is  a  pleasant  one  in  a  rouyh  country. 
The  location  of  the  fort  itself  was  determined,  as  always  at  these 
stations,  by  the  presence  of  a  j^ood  spring.  The  fort  stood  upon  a 
small  hill  above  the  spring  and  looked  east  up  the  valley. 


Near   Block   House    on    old    road    from    Long    Island. 

Just  l)ack  of  this  house  is  the  Fork  wliere  the  Wilderness 

Road  to  KentiK-kv  left  the  Long  Island  Road 


The  old  road  to  the  Block  House  from  Long  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Reedy  Creek,  still  exists.  This  is  the  road  which  Hoone  followed 
on  his  journey  of  177.5. 

From  the  Block  House  the  present  road  through  ^loccasiu 
Gap,  Gate  City.  Speer's  Ferry,  Clinchport,  Duffield  to  Kane's  Gap 
in  Powell  Mountain  is  in  ])ractically  the  exact  location  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Road.  The  first  landmark  of  the  old  roa<l  aflci'  leaving  the 
Block  House  was  the  ford  of  the  \orth  Fork  of  the  Holston.  two 
miles  distant.  The  old  ford  is  about  tJdO  yaid^  up  tli(>  i-ivei'  from  the 
present  bridge,  and  the  old  road.  a])proacliing  the  ford  u|)  I  he  south 


[90] 
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hank  of  tlic  ii\cr  and  lioini;  ilowii  llic  noi'lli  l)aiik.  ^Iill  ('xi>ts.  l-'oni' 
miles  licvdnd  tliis  is  Moccasin  (ia|)  wliicii  t'uini-.lic(|  I  lie  unly  passway 
tlin)Ufi;li  the  (  lincli  Moinitains  tVom  I  lie  scl  I  InncnU  mi  I  lie  I  luUldii 
III  llir  (  Inirli  \alley.  It  is  I  raxiT'^eil  hy  Miy  Moccasin  ('reek,  ami  is 
a   perfect    ;;a|),    wliieli    allows    |)as>aue    witlioiit    lirades    throimli    this 


A  t_\jii<;il   g:\\>  on    Wilderness  Road.     In  Carter's  \'alley 
near  IJIoek  House 

otherwise  (lidicnll  nionntain  ranye.  One  mile  heyond  Moccasin  Gap 
stood  l'\iriss'  Station  in  the  outskirts  of  llie  present  town  of  (lafe 
City,  ^a.  On  the  Court  House  there  is  one  of  the  tal)lets  of  the 
Daui^hters  of  the  American  Revolution  markintj  the  lioone  Path. 

Krom  Moccasin  (iap  to  the  Clinch  Jtiver  the  road  fonnd  an  al- 
most |)erfectly  straight  westerly  course  hetween  the  Clinch  Monn- 
tains  and  Moeeasin  Hid.ife,  up  the  valley  of  latile  Moccasin  Ci-eek. 
and  down  the  \alley  of  'I'roiililcMime  Creek.  It  crctssed  hy  a  very 
easy  gra<le  the  watershed  hetween  theHol.ston  ami  tlieClimli  uliieli 
is  sitnatetl  at  the  point  now  called  Big  Cut.  'I'he  valley  of  Moeeasin 
and  Trouhlesome  Creeks  for  the  entire  distance  is  a  narrow  one.     At 
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some  places  it  spreads  out  into  a  ])leasaut  valley,  hut  particularly 
going  down  Troublesome  Creek  it  is  for  the  most  ]);iit  so  uanow  lliat 
it  hardly  furnishes  location  for  the  state  roads  and  tlic  two  railroads 
which  traverse  it.  The  last  half-mile  of  the  present  road  going  west, 
before  reaching  the  Clinch  is  not  located  on  the  old  road.  For  this 
half  mile  Troublesome  Creek  forms  a  gorge  so  narrow  that  the  only 
way  for  the  pioneer  to  have  traversed  it  would  have  been  to  follow 
the  creek  bed,  and,  as  one  goes  over  the  road  which  has  been  built 
here  now,  he  can  well  realize  what  a  complete  obstacle  to  its  use  by 
the  pioneer  as  a  road  the  pools,  the  rocks  and  ledges,  the  fallen  trees, 
and  the  driftwood  in  it  would  have  made.  The  ohl  road  left  the 
present  road  at  Speer's  Ferry  railroad  station,  went  \\\)  over  the  hill 
and  came  down  a  ravine  to  the  Clinch  River  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  below  the  present  Speer's  Ferry.  The  old  ford  across  the  Clinch 
is  located  a  few  yards  below  a  present  mill  dam,  which  is  200  yards 
downstream  from  the  ferry  across  the  river.  The  old  ford  was  over 
a  shoal  in  the  river  formed  by  an  exposed  ledge  of  rock,  and,  although 
the  Clinch  is  a  considerable  stream,  was  not  a  deep  ford  in  ordinary 
stages  of  water.  The  ford  of  the  Clinch  was,  of  course,  a  landmark 
on  the  road. 

The  next  landmark  was  the  ford  of  Stock  Creek,  two  miles 
north  of  the  ford  of  the  Clinch,  at  the  present  village  of  Clinchport, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  point  where  the  creek  empties  into 
the  Clinch.  Here  is  another  marker  of  the  Boone  Trail  on  the  village 
school  house,  but  it  is  not  situated  on  the  Wilderness  Road.  To  this 
point  from  Speer's  Ferry  the  road  followed  closely  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  through  the  deep  gorge  which  the  Clinch  has  cut  here. 
This  road  from  the  Block  House  to  the  ford  of  Stock  Creek  is  the  only 
practicable  way  in  this  territory  between  the  Holston  and  the  Clinch. 
Although  it  goes  through  Clinch  ]Mountain  and  its  foot  hills,  it  is 
without  steep  grades.  Its  importance  is  shown  l)y  the  fact  that 
two  railroads  from  the  west  of  these  mountains  come   together  at 
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(   liiiclipdii.  |i;ir;ill('l  c'lcli  ullici'  ;iii<l    llir  (ild    I'dmiI    trmii   llii^  poiiil    to 
Moccasin  (iap.  ami  a^aiii  dncriii'. 

A I  I  lie  t'oi'd  of  Slock  ( 'I'cck  llic  lianl  iiKiiiiilani  I  ra  \<'l  Ix'uiii^.  and 
conlinucs  niilil  I'owcll  \  alley  is  rcacluMl  on  llic  licadwalcrs  of  Station 
(reck.  The  load  followed  ii|)  Stock  (  I'cek  in  a  tortnons.  stee|»,  and 
difiicull  cliinli  o\-cr  tin-  norlli  end  of  I'uicliase  oi-  Stock  (reek  Uidg"c. 
In  its  eonrse  up  Stock  (reek  il  wcnl  around  the  mountain  Ihrouijli 
which  Stock  ("reek  has  cut  the  famous  Natural  'I'uuuel.  Il  is  a 
cui'ious  fad  Ihal  alllioiinh  the  road  j^oes  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Natural  Tuunel  no  mention  is  made  of  lhi>  freak  in  any  of  the  pioneer 
journals.  Tliis  omission  lias  heen  explained  to  me  hy  local  residents 
on  the  iifound  that  the  NatiU'al  'I'unnel  wa^  iiol  a  uolewiprlliy  oliject 
until  il  was  enlary('<l  m  alioul  JSitU  liy  the  South  Atlantic  iS;  ()hio 
l{.  U.  foi-  use  as  a  i'ailroa<i  tunnel,  hut  in  Ilenr\'  Howes  Ili-^loiical 
(  (ilk'clious  of  \'ii-ninia  i)ul)lished  m  ISl-.)  there  is  an  illustralion  of 
llie  Xatm-al  Tnuuel  and  a  descri|)tion  of  it  as  a  \ery  i-emarkalile 
natural  ohject.  from  the  Moiitlily  .lournal  of  (ieoloiiy  of  l-'ehriiary, 
IS.'J'i.  .\  more  pi'ohahic  explanation,  therefore,  is  lhal  the  |)ioiieer 
found  il  u(U'ossar\'  to  .li'o  aroiiml  the  niounlam  i-atlier  Ihan  through 
the  I  unurl.  and  I  he  few  I  ra\elei's  who  kepi  journals  of  I  heir  I  rips  over 
the  road  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  alfaii^  of  the  load  to  pay 
atleulion   to  olijecls  which  did   iiol    du'cclly  concern   them. 

When  the  road  had  n'otten  up  Slock  (reek  to  the  preseni  ixiini 
of  llorlon">  Summil  il  had  surniouiiled  I'nrcliasc  Uiduc  which  ends 
Willi  the  lioriic  of  Slock  (reek.  In  iioiiiii  around  I'urchase  IJidyc 
in  llii>  way  the  road  had  a  dillicull  ciiiiil).  liul  it  had  a\i)ide(|  llie 
hanler  climli  which  is  imohed  in  ^oiiiu  over  Purchase  Hidiic.  I  have 
crossed  directly  over  I'nrcliase  Ridi;c.  to  I'al  ton\  ille.  and  I  can  testify 
to  llie  fact    that    il    is  a  ililiiciill   and  >leep  cliiiil). 

The  next  landmark  on  the  road  was  Little  Mai  l-ick  which  was 
located  a  few  hundreil  yards  east  of  the  |)reseiil  |)iinie|il  Slalion. 
These  licks  wi-re  always  points  of  ureal    importance   to   I  he  pioneer 


i.iUlc  Ihil  Lick 
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travelers:  First,  because  the  game,  which  frequented  them,  made 
paths  along  the  natural  routes  to  the  licks,  of  which  the  pioneers 
availed  themselves;  and,  second,  because  they  afforded  the  pioneers 
the  easiest  opportunities  for  getting  the  game  which  they  relied  upon 
for  food  on  their  journeys.  The  licks  on  the  road  were  all  important 
landmarks  to  the  pioneers.  There  was  the  Big  Lick  or  the  Great 
Lick  on  the  road  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghenys  at 
Roanoke,  Va. ;  Little  Flat  Lick  was  here  at  Duffield,  and  in  Kentucky 
there  was  Flat  Lick  near  the  railroad  station  at  present  called  Flat 
Lick  on  the  road  midway  between  Pineville  and  Barbourville.  The 
location  of  Boonesborough  itself  was  in  part  determined  by  the  exist- 
ence in  the  hollow  there  of  a  mineral  spring  which  made  one  of  these 
licks.  These  licks,  of  so  much  interest  tp  the  pioneer  traveler,  have 
no  indication  now  of  their  former  importance.  Little  Flat  Lick  is 
now  a  commonplace  marshy  field  where  there  is  a  spring.  Flat  Lick, 
Ky.,  is  an  altogether  inconspicuous  little  valley  situated  in  a  i)owl 
between  the  hills,  looking  out  toward  the  Cumberland  River.  And 
the  lick  at  Boonesborough  is  in  a  narrow  valley  covered  t)y  sycamore 
trees.  There  is  nothing  aliout  these  licks,  since  the  wild  animals  have 
gone,  that  distinguishes  them  in  the  slightest  degree  from  innumer- 
able spots.  It  is  only  by  remembering  that  they  were  once  the  gather- 
ing place  of  the  l)uffalo  and  the  deer,  and  that  the  paths  of  these 
animals  converged  on  tlicni  from  all  directions,  that  one  understands 
how  they  were  once  important  landmarks. 

The  pioneers  had  a  short  cut  across  Purchase  Ridge  from  Stock 
Creek  to  Little  Flat  Lick,  called  the  Devil's  Race  Path.  It  was  so 
steep  and  rough  that  it  was  only  suitable  for  the  hardiest  foot  trav- 
elers, but  it  saved  two  miles  in  distance.  At  Duffield  is  a  marker  of 
the  road. 

One  mile  beyond  Little  Flat  Lick,  and  half  a  mile  beyond  Duf- 
field, was  the  next  pioneer  landmark  on  the  road,  [\w  ford  of  the 
North  Fork  of  tin-  Clinch,  here  a  small  creek.     Half  a  mile  l)eyond 
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this  poiiil  l)cii;iii  llic  sli-c|)  clitnli  over  I'owcU  Mouiilaiii.  wliicli  tlii- 
road  crossed  tliroiii;li  Kane's  (Jap  at  an  elexalion  of  alioiit  "i. .)(•((  feet. 
Tlie  cliiiil)  ii|>  to  (lie  li'a])  was  a  liard  steep  eliiiili  of  alioiit  four  miles 
willi  a  coi-respoiidiiiiiiy  sliai'|)  descent  on  tlie  western  side.  'IMiere  ai'c 
llie  remains  of  a  ^'railed  roail  llirouiili  the  (ia|)  now.  wliieli  is  almost 


On  l()|)  of  Powell  Mount;i 


hcN'ond  use.  l'',\-en  with  this  onci'  ,i;rade(l  road,  the  way  oxer  the  (iap 
is  difficult.  From  the  fool  of  Powell  Mountain  on  the  wcsl  the  old 
road  i.s  reprcsenteil  hy  the  preseid  I'oad  down  \\  alien  (i-eek  to 
Stickley\ille.  A  short  distanc(^  from  the  fool  of  I'owell  Mountain, 
on  its  west  side,  was  situateil  Scolt  "s  Station,  lieyond  the  pi'csent 
Stickleyville  tlie  road  passed  over  Wallen  liidiiC  and  reached  I'owell 
A  alley  on  Station  (reek.  The  ciiinl)  over  \\  alien  Ui<l.ii<'  was  lony 
and  steep:  not  (|mte  so  h)nii' or  so  hii;h.  Imt  otherwise  like  that  oxer 
Powell  ^Mountain.  I'"i\c  miles  down  Station  (icek  \alli'y  from 
AVailen   Hiduc  was  situate(l  \'alle\   Station. 


Powell  Mountain  Range  from  west,  showing  Kane's  Gap 


Wilderness  Road  on  Station  Creek.     Wallen  Ridfje  in  distance 
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In  its  course  from  the  Block  House  to  Station  Creek  (lie  old  road 
had  found  its  way  across  a  contiiuious  series  of  mountain  langes,  all 
of  which  had  a  northeast  and  southwest  trend,  and  whose  piaeticahle 
crossing  was  along  this  devious  path.  It  had  gone  through  Clinch 
Mountain:     elimlxMl   around    Purchase   Hidge;     and   crossed   Powell 


P, 


?11  Ri^ 


Mountain  and  Wallen  Ridge.  The  name  Troublesome  Creek  has 
l)een  left  as  testimony  of  the  ditHculties  of  even  the  level  stretches  of 
this  part  of  the  road.  From  the  ford  of  Stock  Creek  to  the  valley  of 
Station  Creek,  there  was  one  succession  of  hard  climbs  and  descents. 
When  the  traveler  reache<l  A'alle_\-  Station  he  was  in  Powell 
Valley.  Thence  to  Cumberland  (iap  the  road  goes  over  many  hills, 
and  thi'ough  a  country  that  is  always  rolling,  but  it  has  no  more 
nionnlain  ranges  to  cross  and  no  great  natural  obstacles  to  overcome, 
h'rom  Station  (reck  the  old  i-oad  followed  directly  west  to  Jonesxille 
along  a  direct  but  now  little  used  road.  Two  miles  beyond  N'alley 
Station  and  se\-en   miles  Ix'xond  ^^  alien   liid"'e  the  I'oail  ci'ossed  by 
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one  of  it>  liair-piii  t'(>ril>  I'owcll  IJixcr.  Tlu'  ncxl  laiiilnuiik  l)cy(iii(l 
I'owcll  Hixrr  was  ( iliulc  Spriiii;  at  the  i)rcscnl  .lonc^NilK'.  \  a.  ()ii  \\\r 
retainiiiii wall  of  llu'yar<lof  tlic  court  house  at  .lout's\ilK'  is  one  of 
tlic  HooiH'  markers. 


Wilderness    Road    in    Powoll    \;illcy    Ix'lwccii 
and  Boone's  Patli 


'Col.  A.  L.  Pridemore,  of  Jonesville,  Lee  County,  \  a.,   under    date  of  .V|)ril 
(Itli.  ISSi).  writes  to  Dr.  1..  C.  Drajjer.  in  ])art.  as  follows: 

".Vs  I  wrote  you.  a  Ion;;  conversation  witli  Col.  Spears  in  wliicli  I  put  lo  liiin 
many  jrointcd  <|\i<-sl  ions,  lias  led  uie  to  douht  somewhat  my  former  theory,  that 
Hoone's  son  was  killed  at  the  mouth  of  AVallens  Creek.  In  the  first  ])lace  I  wa.s 
mistaken  in  sayiii)^  that  ( 'umln'rlaiul  Mountain  could  not  he  .seen  from  the  fjorgc 
in  Wallen's  Hid^'e  near  the  villatie  of  Stickleyxille;  it  can  he  seen  plaiidy  from  near 
the  top  and  on  the  sides  l)ut  not  from  tiie  fior>;e  from  about  '3  the  way  down  but 
the  view  is  not  striking  and  pronounced  like  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Kut 
Col.  Spear,  says  in  the  date  of  IHOO,  his  father  removed  for  the  second  time  to  Scott 
County  when  he  was  a  yoim^  man.  not  over  14  or  mid<'r  10  years  of  af;e,andremem- 
Ikts  well  the  country  at  that  time.  lie  says  his  father  was  followed  and  sued  for  a 
debt;  that  or  the  followinj;  stnnmer.  and  he  would  come  with  his  father  to  this 
place.  (Jonesville)  to  attend  the  trial.  tlie\-  then  lived  011  the  same  farm  where  he 
now  lives  (on  the  baTik  of  Co])per  Creek,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  at  Sjjeers 
Ferry  in  Scott  County,  it  was  I.ee  then,  and  that  they  traveled  the  road  called 
Boone's  path,  tliat  the.\-  woidd  go  Up  Stock  Creek,  cross  over  to  what  is  known  as  the 


The  Detailed  Loenfioii  of  flic  Road  [109] 

From  Jonesville  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Cumberland  (nip  the 
old  road  is  ])reserved  practically  in  the  present  direct  road  between 
these  points  which   is   now   a   State   roafl.     From   Boone's  Path   to 

Flat  Lick,  over  I'owells  mountain  to  the  head  of  Wallens  Creek,  down  it  about  5 
miles  to  where  Stickleyville  now  is  and  then  turn  over  the  ridge,  Wallens,  by  Rocky 
Station  and  on  to  Jonesville.  and  I  find  some  old  people  about  here  who  point  out  the 
street  in  this  town  (Jonesville)  said  to  he  Hoone's  road  hut  by  whom  they  do  not 
know."    (Drajjer  Mss.  6C  "27.) 

I  take  it  that  Col.  Spear's  statement  as  here  given  in  Pridcmore's  letter,  is, 
in  itself,  pretty  nearly  conclusive  evidence  of  the  location  of  the  Wilderness  Road 
from  Flat  Lick  to  Jonesville.  Col.  Sj)ear  traveled  over  it  in  1800,  or  1801.  He  de- 
signates it  as  "Boone's  Path."  (^f  course,  many  of  the  peo])le  then  living  in  this 
section  knew  the  location  of  the  "Path." 

Col.  Robert  Spear,  mentioned  in  the  extract  from  Col.  Pridcmore's  letter, 
lived  to  be  more  than  100  years  old.  He  made  an  active  canvass  of  this  country, 
and  was  elected  to  the  (leneral  .\ssembly  of  Virginia  when  he  had  passed  his  nine- 
tieth year.  Col.  A.  L.  Pridemore  was  horn,  and  reared  in  Scott  County,  hut  lived 
many  years  near  Jonesville,  Va.  He  represented  the  9th  Virginia  District  one  term 
in  Congress.   The  words  enclosed  in  parentheses  in  the  quotations  above  are  mine. 

The  Kentucky  Path  began  the  ascent  of  Powell's  Mountain  not  very  far  from 
Duftield.  ]jrol)al)ly  alxmt  ■'  i  of  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  It  zigzagged,  no  doubt,  as 
roads  usually  do  in  making  such  ascents.  And  this  zigzagging,  no  doubt,  was  c'hanged 
occasionally  by  fallen  timber  or  other  obstructions.  Its  objective  point,  so  far 
as  Powell's  mountain  was  concerned,  was  Kane's  Gap.  The  surface  of  the  mountain 
on  the  DufKeld  side  was  steej)  though  not  blutt'y.  I  am  told  that  a  Mr.  Bostic  drove 
a  wagon  wherever  he  wanted  to  go  on  the  mountainside,  in  gatheiing  tanbark  a  few 
years  ago.  In  descending  the  steeper  places  he  had  only  to  hitch  a  sapling  to  the 
rear  of  his  wagon  and  let  it  trail  on  the  ground  behind.  (I  can  hardly  think  of  the 
pioneer  wagoners  as  being  less  resourceful.)  I  am  told,  furthernn)re,  by  men  who 
know  both  crossings,  that,  restoring  "the  forest  primeval"  to  its  ])r()bal)le  condi- 
tion in  Boone's  time,  it  would  be  more  feasible  for  wagons  to  cross  at  Dufficld  than 
at  Pattonsville  because  of  the  loo.se  rock  and  the  cliffs  at  the  latter  crossing.  The 
descent  of  the  mountain  on  the  Wallens  Creek  side  is  less  steep  than  on  the  Duflfield 
side.  There  are  no  cliffs  and  very  few  stones.  Pasture  fields  now  extend  very  nearly 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  From  the  point  where  the  road  began  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  on  this  side  to  the  point  where  it  reached  Wallens  Creek  on  the  Lee 
County  side  is  nearly  due  west . 

I  once  thought  that  Henderson's  wagons  must  be  sent  across  the  mountain 
at  Stickleyville  in  order  to  enable  them  to  reach  Martin's  Cabin.  I  am  not  sure 
about  it  now.  The  more  I  investigate  the  matter,  the  more  it  aj)pears  to  me  that 
not  only  the  foot  and  horseback  travel  crossed  at  DufBeld,  but,  also  such  wagon 
travel  as  there  was,  prior  to  1804,  cros.sed  there.  There  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  Pattonsville  crossing  was  made  use  of  in  constructing  a  road  to  Big  Moc- 
casin (lap  in  1804.    This  furnished  rather  more  direct  communication  with  the 
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( 'iiiiilicrhiiiil  (i;i|),i  iiKxIcrn  mailcil  nuiil  li;i>  liccii  luiill  wliicli.  lor 
the  iiKt^l  |);irt.  is  in  llic  lociilioii  (if  the  oM  rojid.  Mxccpl  wlicic  lliis 
modem  i'omiI  i^  luiill  iiixm  il ,  I  lie  old  road  usii;dl\'  is  \isililc  paralleling 
it.  ()ii('  iiiilc  lu'voiid  llic  |)oinl  called  |?ooiic's  I'alli.  wlicrc  llicrc  is 
only  a  small  <'ounli'y  store  lliat  was  I'orniei'ly  a  |)o^l  ollice.  and  liall'  a 


in  I'cu.li  \alley 

niile  east  of  the  \illa.ue  of  Hose  Hill,  the  road  crossed  Martins  (reek. 
Martin's  Station  was  located  a  mile  south  of  this  point. 

Mart  ins  Station  w  a^  the  important  station  on  I  he  road  hetween 
the  Hlock  House  and  ("rah  Orehanl.     It  was  the  station  of  ('a|)tain 

iiilial)itaiits  of  I,oe  wlio  resided  on  tliis  side  of  Powell's  mountain.  Lee  County  was 
<>rf;aiiized  in  17!1'2.  The  road  (»rders  of  the  old  Lee  County  Court,  nii;.dit,  therefore, 
furnish  some  data  on  the  Kentucky  I'atli.  It  is  my|)uri)ose  to  .search  lhe.se  record.s 
some  time  in  llie  future,  l)ut  I  do  not  know  when.  I  am  of  theopinion.  however,  that 
whatever  data  tlie  Lee  Court  records  may  hold,  will  tend  only  to  confirm,  not  to 
change,  the  location  which  you  lia\e   assii,'ne(l  to  the  road  from  Moccasin  Cap  to 

Jonesville. 

Letter  of  I'rof.  U.  ^L  .\ddinj;lon.  \)vi     -.'(1.   l!)-,'() 

Compare  also  .L  IL  Duff's  early  map  of  IJoone's  route  to  Kentucky  through 
this  region.      Draper  M>~.  (iCNll. 


The  Detailed  Loeafioii  of  the  Road  [  111  ] 

Joseph  ]\Iartin.  wlio  was  \'irf4inia  Agent  for  Indian  AHairs,  and  the 
most  influential  person  hoth  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  scattered 
settlers  in  Powell  Valley.  Martin  was  living  at  this  station  wlien 
Boone  and  Henderson  made  their  journeys  in  177,5,  and  the  station 
is  also  reconkHl  l)y  Hrowii  and  hy  Filson  in   HS-^  and  1)\-  Speed  in 


Stone  House  of  1784,  six  or  seven  miles  nortlieast  of  Ciinil)erlan(i  (Jai). 
l'rol)al)le  site  of  "Big  Spring" 


1790,  although  about  17S'-2  ('a])tain  [Martin  transferred  his  head- 
((uarters  to  Long  Island  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston.  The 
location  of  Martin  at  this  j)()int.  almost  half  way  between  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Holston  settlements,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  Cum- 
berland Gap,  was  a  very  important  matter  for  the  early  travelers. 
^^'e  find  Henderson  utilizing  jNIartin  as  his  agent  on  the  I'oad,  and 
he  was  a  sort  of  i-clay  station  hetwei'U  the  eastern  and  western 
.settlements. 

Beyond    ^Martin's   Station    the    road    ])asse(|    into    [\w   valley    of 
Indian  Creek  and  followed  down   this  vallev  almost    to  Cumberland 
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(iap.  Near  one  ol  llic  crossiiiiis  of  liidi.in  (  rrck.  aliuiil  1 'J  miles 
from  ( 'umhiM'land  (ia|).  is  said  to  liavc  occurred  the  Indian  altack 
upon  lioone's  party,  of  ()ctol)er  17715  when  lii>  son  .lames  Hooiie  and 
six  oilier  memliei's  of  llie  |)ai'ly  were  killed,  a  disastei-  so  <jroal  that 
the  party  was  compelled  to  al)aiidon  the  Irij)  to  Kentucky.' 


Residence  in  I.ducr  I'nwcll  N.iilcx-,  on  XN'iMci-ncss  IJdjhI 

Tweh'e  miles  from  Marlins  Slation  and  (i  mili-s  from  ('umlier- 
land  ( iap  was  "  Hiii' Spring."  From  this  point  to  l-'nylislTs  Station. 
I  hree  miles  from  (  ral)  ( )i'chard  I  'J(l  miles  t  here  was  not  a  st  at  ion. 
Here  the  tra\-eler  had  to  tra\'erse  bit)  miles  of  iiniidialiited  wilderness. 

l-'roni  Moone's  I'ath  to  Cnmlierland  (iaj)  down  I'owcll  \'alley 
was  the  liest  stretch  of  the  WihU-niess  Road.  Here  the  traveler 
passed  down  a  fertile  wide  rolling'  valley  with  the  liii^h  ru.y'.yed  ridge 
of  ("umherlaiid  M<inntain  close  at  hand.  The  mountain  range 
dominates  the  scenery  and.  as  William  lirown  vividly  descrihed  it, 
"atfords  a  wild  roinantie  prosj)eet." 

'Thi.s  location  of  the  disaster  to  Boone's  party  in  177;5  so  near  Cumberland 
Gap  can  hardly  be  correct.  This  ])oiiit  is  nearly  (!0  miles  by  the  trail  from  the  Clinch 
River,  and  in  the  account  of  this  occurrence  it  is  said  that  members  of  the  j)arty 
went  back  to  tlie  Clincii  for  help  and  returned  within  a  day.  On  Duff's  ma]). 
Draper  Mss.  (iC8!).  at  the  i)oint  where  he  has  Hoonc's  route  crossinji  Wallcu 
Ridge,  he  has  indicated  this  point  as  the  site  of  this  massacre.  'I'his  seems  to  l)e 
a  much  more  likelv  locatioTi  for  it. 


Chapter  VI 

The  Detailed  L,ocation  of  the  Road— (Continved) 

from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Crab  Orchard 

and  Boonesboroiig^h 

N  EARING  Cumberland  Gap  from  the  east  the  road  started 
around  the  foot  of  Cumberland  ^Mountain  through  the  valley  of 
Station  Creek,  a  small  branch  of  Indian  Creek.  It  went  up  this 
valley  through  a  fleej)  ra^•ine  and  passed  from  it  over  Poor  Valley 
Ridge  at  Poor  Valley  Gap.  Poor  Valley  Ridge  is  a  ridge  wliich 
parallels  Cumberland  Mountain  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  north 
from  Cumberland  Gap.  From  Poor  Valley  Gap  the  road  passed 
along  the  base  of  Pinnacle  Mountain  in  the  valley  of  a  l)ranc]i  of  (iap 
Creek.  It  struck  what  is  now  Colwyn  Street  of  Cuml)erland  Gap 
Village  and  passed  along  this  street  to  a  point  about  fifty  feet  east  of 
the  present  railroad  station  of  Cumberland  Gap.  At  this  point,  the 
road  for  the  only  time  dips  into  Tennessee  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Just  beyond  the  railroad  station  the  road  began  the  sharp  climb 
of  the  Gap  proper.  The  old  road  ascended  the  Gaj)  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  ravine.  The  earliest  wagon  road  ascended  i)y  numerous 
turns  back  and  forth  until  it  got  half-way  up  to  the  G;ij).  and  then, 
by  a  very  steep  path  along  the  wall  of  the  ravine,  it  reached  the  Gap 
itself.  Going  down  from  the  west  side  of  the  Gap  the  road  followed 
the  south  wall  of  the  i-avine  down  a  course  of  similar  character  to 
that  on  the  east  side  of  the  (iaj).  The  track  of  this  old  road  is  now 
well  preserved,  and  can  be  followed  on  Ixith  the  east  side  and  the 
west  side  of  the  Gap.  It  was  narrow,  excessively  steep  in  places, 
and  so  stony  that  one  wonders  how  a  wagon  ever  got  o\er  it.    Before 
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The   ff'ilchriic.ss  lioad  la  KciitiicJxii 


tins  loail  was  liiiilt  llic  li'ail  t'oi'  luiiscs  ami  iiicii  wi-iil  ii|)  Id  llic  (iap 
1)\'  a  sliorttT  and  steeper  eliinl)  on  the  iiortli  wall  of  llic  laxiiic  Icail- 
iiiii'  t<i  the  (ia|).  Approacliiiiii  llic  (iap  riinn  tlie  <-ast  the  old  foot 
trace  is  still  \'isil)le  in  a  patli  at  |)icst'iit  iii  use.  1  <(iiil<l  liml  no 
trace  of  the  old  f(ii)t|)alli  on  the  west  side  of  the  (iaji. 


'I'lic   Wilderness  T{(i;i(l   coniiii';  down   Poor  \'alk'y   into  ('nnilxTland   (ia|(   \  illaf,'c 
(Olwyn  St.j.   Just  l)efore  the  (!a])  eonies  into  \ie\v 

("unilierland  (iap  itself  is  a  niauiiificcnt  mountain  i)ass.  worthy 
of  its  importance  and  its  history.  ( )n  the  north  side.  Pinnacle 
Mountain  rises  aliout  iH)()  feet  aliox'c  the  (iap:  the  first  (lOO  or 
7(H»  feet  at  an  auiile  of  al.out  (iO  de.iirees;  the  last  ^20(1  or  :5(l() 
feet  a  vertical  cliti'  of  white  limestone.  The  mountain  rising  on  the 
.south  .side  of  the  (iap  is  neither  so  hi^h  nor  so  forhiddinji;.  hut  is  still 
imposing.  The  vertical  white  limestone  clitf  se\-eral  hundred  feet 
in  heiiiht,  which  niaki's  the  upper  thiid  ol  Pinnacle  Moinitain  at  the 
(iap,  is  expo.sed  foi-  many  miles  aloiii;  the  crest  of  (  umlicrland  Moun- 
tain noi'th  of  the  (iap.      It    is  this  clilV.  which  one  sees  as  he  comes 


Tlie  Old  \Ml.lcnie.s.s  Trail  at 
Cumberland  Gap 


The  (ia])  l(j()kiti<;  east.    Old  Trail  comes  up  ravine  just 
at  right  of  Stone  Marker  at  left  center  of  picture 
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down  Indian   Creek  tlironuli    Towell   A'alley,   that  makes   the  range 
so  impressive  and  so  forhiddinii. 

To  the  traveler  eominii-  down  Powell  Valley  hy  the  old  roail  the 
Gap  is  invisible.  It  was  only  after  he  has  passed  over  Poor  N'alley 
Ridge  and  around  the  foot  of  Pinnaele  Mountain  and  arrived  at  its 


Tlic  first  view  of  Cumberlaiul  (iap  from  the  east, on  tlie  Wilderness  Road,  just  after 
tiie  road  lias  rounded  tiie  foot  of  Pinnacle  ^lountain 


very  l)a.se  that  the  (iaj)  itself  eonies  into  view.  The  only  ])oint  at 
whieh  (me  gets  a  good  distant  view  of  the  Gap  from  its  east  side  is 
from  the  southeast  where  (he  i)reseid  town  of  ("und)erland  V^^A\^  is 
loeated. 

Coming  down  the  west  side  of  the  mountain  from  Ciunl)erland 
Gap  the  road  passed  towards  the  .south  aroimd  the  hase  of  the 
mountain  behind  the  present  old  l)re\very  at  Middlesboro.  l\y..  and 
emerged  into  the  valley  of  Big  Yellow  Creek  at  the  i)oint  where  the 
town  of  ]\IiddleslK)ro  now  stands.  Here  there  is  a  valley  ii\e  or  six 
miles  in  diameter  which  form-  a  tine  park,  surromided  on  all  sides 
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1)\    iiKiiiiilaiiis.      ^(•llu\v   {'reck   li;i>  ciil    I  he  uiilx    easy  cxil   Iroiu   Uii-S 
valley. 

\\  licii  llic  lir^l  cxiilorcr^  1);i>nc(|  lliniimli  ( 'iiinlx'rhind  (i;i|t  llu'\' 
found  llic  path  wliicli  the  Indian^  lia<l  made.  'I'liis  was  tlif  \\an-i()rs 
I'alli.  llic  Indian  palli  Irmn  Lake  Miic  In  llic  'I'cnnessee.  From  tlie 
(la|)  it   wcnl   wcsl    llircc  miles  alunL;  ^(•ll(l\\    ('reck  and  llicn  slraiiilil 


( 'umiIktIiihiI  Uixcr  u  liere  the  Wilderness  Hond 

iiiccis  it  uoiiiy  west 


norlli.  s|  ill  akinii  ^  el  low  ( 'reck  lor  niosj  of  I  lie  dislancc,  lo  tlic  ( 'uni- 
lici'land  |{i\('r  al  I'inc  Monnlain  (iap.  .Ins|  Ix-yoiid  I'inc  Monntain 
Gap.  al  llic  nioiitli  of  Strai.i'ht  ("reek,  il  left  llic  (  iiinhcrland  Uiver, 
turning  norlli  ii|)  llic  \allcy  of  tlic  Icfl  foik  of  Siraiiilit  Creek  and 
llirouiili  llie  niouiilains  lo  the  nionlli  of  the  Seiolo  Uixcr  on  llie 
Oliio.  Tli(>  Wilderness  Road  follo\v«'d  Tlie  ^Van•ioI■s  I'alli  iiiilil  il 
forded  llic  (  lunherland  heyond  Pine  ^lonnlain  (ia]).  It  went  <io\\n 
Yellow  Creek  to  a  point  where  Yellow  Creek  tnrns  ahruplly  to  the 
ea.st  lo  .u'o  aroniid  Uoeky  l"\ice  Mouidaiii.  The  road  left  the  ereek 
here  and  saved  several  miles  in  its  conrse  to  the  (  nmlierland  1>,\' 
(•linil)iiii;  o\'er  a  iiap  on  the  west  side  of  l{ocky  I'aec.  it  conlmncd 
then  straiyht    iiorlli    imlil    il    i-caehed    the  Cimilierland    Uiver  al    the 
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iiiouth  of  Big  Clear  (  irek.  A  few  hundred  yards  heyuiid  tlic  niuiith 
of  Big  Clear  Creek  there  is  one  of  the  Boone  Trail  markers.  The 
road  followefl  along  the  west  side  of  the  Cumberland  River  for  a  mile 
and  passed  through  Pine  .Mountain  at  the  gap  at  tlie  present  site  of 
Pineville.  This  is  a  fine  gorge,  at  its  narrowest  ])oint  so  narrow  that 
the  mountains  come  down  to  the  river  on  either  side.  It  fui-nishes 
a  perfect  passway  through  this  mountain  range  and  the  only  one 
giving  access  to  the  west.  The  road  forded  the  Cumberland  at  the 
north  end  of  the  present  town  of  Pineville.  It  went  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  until  it  found  a  gravel  bar.  and  then  turned  back 
on  itself  at  an  angle  of  about  4.5  degrees,  and  went  upstream  across 
the  river  by  a  long,  but  shallow,  ford  to  its  north  bank.  This  ford 
is  situated  about  '■2()(l  yards  below  the  present  wagon  bridge  which 
crosses  the  river  frt)m  the  town  of  Pineville  to  the  freight  station. 

The  ford  of  the  Cumberland  anrl  Cumberland  Cap  are.  to  my 
mind,  the  two  most  interesting  landmarks  on  the  Wilderness  Road, 
and  the  stretch  of  tlic  mail  between  these  two  points  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  road.  At  the  ford  of  the  Cumberland  the 
Warriors  Path  met  the  Wilderness  Road.  This  path  started  in  the 
Indian  villages  around  Sandusky,  on  Lake  Erie,  passed  through  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  Scioto,  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto,  and  made  its  way  almost  directly  south  across  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Kentucky.  It  came  down  Straight  Creek,  hugging  the 
foot  of  Pine  ^Mountain  until  it  found  the  gap  made  by  the  Cumber- 
land. This  path  was  the  highway  of  communication  l)etween  the 
Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  and  those  of  the  Tennessee  country.  Xo 
one  can  estimate  how  long  the  ])ath  which  the  Wilderness  Road 
appropriated  from  Cinnl)erland  Caj)  to  the  ford  of  the  Cumberland 
had  l)een  the  Indians"  highway.  As  one  looks  at  the  ford,  which  is 
probably  little  changed  from  its  old  character,  he  can.  in  his  mind's 
eye,  .see  these  Indians  ])icking  their  way  in  single  file  across  the  ford; 
then  he  can  follow  them,  trailing  along  the  river-bank  through  Pine 
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^Ii)iiiitaiii  (lai),  f^oiiij;  over  llic  palli  aloiiy  tlu-  wosl  of  llocky  Face. 
U})  llio  inarsliy  valley  of  Yellow  Creek  aii<l  finally  cliinhiny  over  the 
great  Gap  itself  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee. 

After  them  he  can  xt  the  |)i(Hi('ers  uoinii'  (>\'ei'  the  same  hail 
in  the  o]ij)osite  direcl  ion :  I  |)  the  niouiitain  to  (  iiniherland  (ia]) 
they  struggled,  then  down  VeHow  (reek,  and  then  across  the  same 
old  ford:  Walker  and  his  little  i)arty.  then  Ihe  early  hunters  and 
land-lookers — Kiidev.  Seaggs.  Stoiier.  Ilairod.  Boone.  Mc.Vfee  and 
the  rest  of  them,  —  and  after  them  the  pioneer  settlers,  until  10(),()()0 
of  them  and  more  had  gone  hy  this  jjath  through  the  gateway  to 
the  land  of  Kentucky.     It   was  a  real  thoroughfare. 

This  seetion  of  the  road  from  the  eastern  shtpe  of  the  (umher- 
land  ^Mountain  Range  at  (  uniheilaiid  (ia|)  lo  the  west  side  of  I'ine 
^lonnlam  and  the  (umherland  iii\-er  is  the  gatewa\'  to  Kentuck\' 
from  the  southeast.  It  and  Ihe  section  lietween  Stock  (reck  ;ind 
\'alley  Station,  in  \  irginia.  arc  tlic  |)art>  of  the  road  which  cro.ss 
over  the  ranges  of  inounlains  that  interfere  wilh  east  and  west 
travel.  When  the  travelei-  had  ])assed  the  fonl  of  the  (  unihcrland 
he  had  surmounted  the  great  natural  ohstaeles  of  his  joiuney.  .Vn 
equally  rough  and  hard  part  of  his  journey  was  left  to  him.  He  was 
not  to  get  out  of  th(>  foot  hills  of  the  (  unihcrland  Mountains  until  he 
reached  Crah  ()rcliai(l  oi'  Hcica.  hiil  he  had  ci'ossed  the  mounlaui 
ranges  which  blocked  his  route,  and  he  had  crossed  all  of  the  ilillicult 
rivers  in  his  course  except  the  Hock  (asllc.  and  this  was  the  least 
of  his  rivers. 

Lcaxing  the  for(|  of  the  (  unilierland  the  road  followed  along 
the  north  hank  of  the  (  umherland  River  for  7  miles.  It  then  turned 
north  from  the  river,  and  1  mile  further  reachecl  Flat  Fick.  The  old 
Flat  Lick  is  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  road.  It  was  to  the  pioneer 
Big  Flat  Lick  in  dislinclion  from  Fittlc  I'lat  Lick  at  Dutheld. 
The  Lick  is  half  a  mile  north  from  the  i)re>eii(  raih'oad  station  called 
Flat   Lick.     \n  old  lii-iek  house  stands  there  now  as  a  reminder  of 
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the  (lays  when  the  road  was  a  thoroughfare  to  the  east.     It  is  not 
a  prepossessing  spot. 

The  present  laih-oad  parallels  the  old  road  t'roiii  I'iiieville  to 
Flat  Lick  Station.  Fi-oiii  lliat  i)oint  the  raili-oad  follows  the  Ciiinher- 
laiid  to  Harliour\ill('.  while  the  Wilderness  Road  ciil  aci-oss  the  moun- 
tains and  did  not  loiicli  the  present  course  of  the  railroad  again 
until  it  reached  London.  '-2.5  miles  farther  on.  From  Flat  Lick  the  Wil- 
derness Road  followed  the  course  of  the  present  main  road  to  Barbour- 
ville,  but  did  not  go  through  Barbourville.  It  followed  the  present 
road  down  Fighting  Creek  until  it  reached  Trace  Branch  of  Fighting 
Creek  about  5  miles  east  of  Barbourville.  It  turned  uj)  Trace 
Branch  of  Fighting  Creek  and  went  across  to  Trace  Bnmch  of  Little 
Richland  Creek,  these  two  names,  of  course,  commemorating  the 
old  trail.'  It  went  down  Little  Richland  Creek,  one  of  the  land- 
marks named  by  Brown,  and  crossed  it  near  where  it  joined  I^idiland 
Creek.     One  mile  further  west  it  crossed   Richland  Creek,  another 

'It  was  the  ■"Trace""  that  is  referred  to  in  Filson's  and  otlier  journiils:  not  tlie 
road.  The  road  did  not  hetonie  a  reality — that  is.  was  not  estal)lishc(l.  nntil 
after  tlie  passage  of  tlie  Act  of  lT!)o.  The  "trace""  was  cat  out  in  177.5.  and  was 
traveled  by  tlie  immigrants  until  the  estaldislinient  of  tlie  road,  ^'our  conclusion, 
tlierefore,  with  regard  to  the  ]ioints  on  Rol)inson"s  creek  and  Laurel  river,  wtiere 
the  "trace"  referred  to  in  tlie  journals  crossed  those  streams,  i.s  correct — it  was 
more  southwest  than  the  jioint  at  which  the  "road"  crossed  those  streams.'" 

However,  Filson"s  journal  is  correct  when  it  says  "Down  Richland  ("reek  8 
miles,"  as  to  course,  but  not  as  to  distance.  This,  however,  refers  to  the  "trace  and 
not  to  tlie  road."  The  "Trace"  struck  Richland  Creek  waters  at  the  head  of  the 
"Trace  branch  of  Little  Richland  creek'"  and  traveled  down  that  branch  to  its 
mouth,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles,  and  then  down  Little  Riclilatid  ("reek  proper, 
about  \^2  miles,  crossing  it  about  one  half  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  then  crossing 
Big  Richland  Creek  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Little  Richland  Creek. 

The  "trace"  then  kept  on  the  west  side  of  Big  Richland  Creek,  and  up  the 
Middle  Fork  of  Richland  creek,  and  up  the  west  prong  of  the  Midille  I-'ork.  crossing 
on  to  Lynn  Camp  waters  just  west  of  the  tunnel  of  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  south  of 
Grays  station,  and  then  running  to  the  east  of  (irays,  east  of  Corbin,  and  then  to 
London. 

The  "road"  sub.seiiuently  established,  occupied  no  part  of  the  "trace"  as  here- 
inabove located,  but  was  northeast  of  the  "trace."" 

(Letter  of  .Mr.  Thos.  D.  Tinsley.  I-'eb.  .->.  1!)'21) 
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(UK'  of  llic  l;Mi(liii;irk-..  and  llicii  went  up  llic  west  side  of  Iticlilaiid 
Creek  for  Iwo  iiiilo  lo  llic  iikhiIIi  of  the  Middle  l-'oik  of  Uicldaiid 
(^reek.  At  llii>  |)()iiil  it  divcrncd  from  what  is  the  present  road  to 
Lon(li>n  aii<l  went  np  I  lie  Middle  Fork  of  l{iclilaiid  ('reek  aloiiu  a 
mail  wliieli  is  still  ])resei'\('<l  and  passed  into  the  present  Lanrel 
<'onnty  Ihrouiiii  Lyini  (amp.  Thence  it  followol  the  course  of  an 
old  road  which  is  still  in  use  and  crossed  Hohinsoii  (reek,  one  of  tlie 
road's  landmarks.  i)assed  Raccoon  Spring  on  l{ol)inson  Creek,  crossed 
Laurel  iiivei-  and  came  into  the  i)resent  main  traveled  road  lo 
London,  a  cduple  of  miles  southeast  of  the  |)resent  station  of  Farriston. 
i'rom  tins  jxmit  it  followed  aj)j)roximately  the  |)resent  main  road 
Ihi'oujjh  London  lo  the  village  of  I'ittshuryh.  From  the  railroail 
station  of  I'itt^liurgh  to  Hazel  Patch  the  ^^  ilderiiess  Road  <lid  not 
follow  the  course  of  the  pi'csent  main  ti'a\('le<l  roail  Ix'tween  these 
|)oints.  l)ut  look  a  nnich  moi'e  diicet  course  than  the  |)resenl  road  or 
the  railroad  along  a  road  which  still  exists.  Hazel  I'atch.  preserveil 
in  the  |)resent  >tatioii  of  Hazel  Patch,  was  one  of  the  chief  landmai'ks 
of  the  road.  l-"rom  this  point  the  old  road  did  not  follow  down  the 
valley  of  Hazt-I  Patch,  or  liock  Castle  Creek.  a.>  does  the  railroad, 
hut  again  saved  distance  and  went  directly  across  towards  IJvingston 
over  Wildcat  Mountain.  The  loail  reached  Hock  (astle  Uiver  just 
helow  the  present  station  of  Li\ingstoii.  The  old  ford  which  crossed 
the  l{ock  (astle  is  alioiit  KM)  yar<ls  down  the  ri\-er  from  the  present 
railroad  bridge,  and  is  still  in  use.  \[  tlii^  ford,  as  at  the  fonl  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Ilolstoii.  an<l  of  i'owell  l{i\-er.  the  road  forms 
a  sharj)  cuinc.  It  a|)pi'oaclies  near  the  ri\'er.  llieii  turns  down 
stream  until  it  fin<ls  a  shallow  where  it  crosses,  then  goes  hack  for 
UW  or  .)()()  yard>  along  the  otiiei-  hank. 

I'rom  Livingston  the  Wilderness  Road  is  repr<'sente<l  1)\-  the 
pre.sent  main  roail  through  Mt.  \ Crnoii  and  Mrodhead  to  Crab 
Orchard,  thence  to  Stanford.  l)an\ille.  ami  Harrod>bing.  Its 
general   route  is  that   of  the  railroad   between  the.se  points  luil    it    is 
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shorter  hy  a  very  con.sideral)le  distance,  \'nv.  as  usual,  it  takes  the 
shortest  Hne,  making  ahiiost  no  concession  to  the  difficulties  which 
the  railroad  finds  it  l)est   to  yo  around. 

Between  Hazel  Patch  and  Hrodhead  there  was  another  trail. 
This  trail  was  found  by  Scaggs  in  17G9.  and.  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  district,  was  followed  hy  Boone  and  John  Finlcy  on  their 
first  trip  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  IIH.  It  seems  to  me  also  that 
the  entries  in  Brown's  journal  indicate  that  it  is  prohahle  that  this 
trail  was  followed  as  late  as  ITS'-i  when  Brown  made  the  journey 
recorded  in  his  journal.  This  route  left  the  other  route  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Road  at  Hazel  Patch,  followed  down  the  valley  of  Hazel  Patch 
or  Rock  Castle  Creek,  and  cros.sed  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  tliis 
creek:  then  it  followed  down  the  west  l)ank  of  Rock  Castle  River 
to  the  mouth  of  Scaggs"  Creek.  Brown's  journal  gives  Scaggs" 
Creek  as  five  miles  from  the  ford  of  the  Rock  Castle  which  would 
accord  with  this  route,  while  Scaggs"  Creek  is  nowhere  touched  1)\' 
the  other  route,  and  is  nowhere  within  five  miles  of  the  ford  of  the 
Rock  Ca.stle  at  Livingston.  This  route  followed  up  Scaggs"  Creek; 
then  up  the  East  Fork  of  Scaggs'  Creek  to  its  head:  then  ])aralleling 
at  about  a  mile  distant  the  other  road  it  struck  the  head  of  a  fork 
of  Nigger  Creek  near  the  station  of  ^laretburg.  It  followed  down 
this  creek  paralleling  the  present  railroad  to  the  head  of  I)ix  River 
at  Brodhead.  This  trail  is  represented  by  a  road  now  in  use, 
except  for  a  few  miles. 

The  site  of  the  present  village  of  Brodhead  was  a  very  import- 
ant point  to  the  pioneer  traveler.  Here  Nigger  Creek  joins  Boone's 
Fork  to  form  Dix  River.  This  point  was  in  the  journals  of  the 
])ioneer  traveler  the  "Head  of  Dick's  River" — and  Dix  River  flows 
into  the  Kentucky  l{iver.  Between  ]\It.  ^'(■^uon  and  Brodhead  the 
I'oule  passed  o\'ei'  tlu'  watershed  between  the  CumlxM'land  and 
the  Kentucky,  and  at  Brodhead  the  pioneei'  was  on  the  streams 
which   i-eaclied    the  country    thai    was   liis  goal.      West   of   Hi-(i(!liead 
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llic  i(i;i(l  I'ollowcd  jildiiu  tlic  west  ■^i(l(•  of  llic  xallcy  nt'  l)i\  Kixcr  for 
.')  miles,  ;iii(l  llicii.  I(>;i\iiiu  llic  rixcr,  it  wciil  iiorlliwcst  lo  wlial  llic 
pioiiccTN  called  "'Hic  (  rali  ()rclianl.""  I'liylit  miles  iVoiii  KroiJIicail 
was  silualcd  l*",iiiilisirs  Slalimi.  llic  most  castci'ly  oiil|i(i-~l  mi  llic 
road  to  llic  Kciiliicky  scl  I  Icmciil  s:  ami  al  llic  ('i-al>  ()rcliar<l.  which 
is  .'J  miles  lieyond  I'!iil;Ii>Ii  Station,  and  which  is  now  re|)|-eseiitcd  l)y 
file  village  of  (rali  ()reliard,  it  had  reached  practically  the  terminus 
of  wliat  the  pioneer  i-e<iarded  as  the  \N  ildcrncss  Road,  (rah  ( )r- 
cJiard  was  llic  real  western  terminus  of  the  road  as  the  Block  Ilou.se 
wa.s  its  real  eastern  terminus. 

From  the  Block  House  to  KyU^lisirs  .Station  the  road  ran 
colli  iiiiion>ly  throimh  the  nioiiiilains.  Al  l^'nulishs  Slalion  il 
emerjiecl  from  the  foothills  iijx)!!  the  Blue  (irass  I'latcan  of  ("cnti-al 
Kent  iicky. 

TiMxeliun'  west  from  the  T^lock  House  llic  pioncci'  had  these 
.stations:  Fariss"  Station,  at  Moccasin  (lap:  Scott's  Fort,  just  l)e- 
youd  Bow(>ll  Mounlain:  \  alley  Station  jiisl  Keyond  Wallen  Uidj^e; 
Mai'tins  Station,  1!>  mile--  fiom  ('umherland  (lap.  These  were  \ery 
small  posts  strui>'glimi  in  the  wilderness,  hnt  they  usually  affoiileil 
nieajj;er  supi)lies  of  Hour,  or  hacon,  or  salt,  and  rcstiiiii  |)laces  for 
the  traxclci'.  Between  MarliiT-N  Sjatioii  and  Fn^li^ll  Station  and 
llic  (rail  Orchard,  the  roa<l  traversed  '"the  (ireal  W'ildcrue.ss. "' 
'J'lic  traxclci'  could  rely  upon  no  x'ttlements  foi-  ])roteclioii  ai;ainst 
the  Indians,  ami  his  only  chance  for  food  and  other  sui)|)lies  was 
what  he  could  carry  on  lii>  pack  sadillc  or  in  his  own  |)ack,  or  lake 
from  the  wilderness.  No  wheeled  xchiclc  could  jias^  o\cr  this  |»alh. 
Tt  was  a  hridle  path  for  -JO  years  after  the  scltlcmcnis  licuaii,  and 
foi-  ,'5  years  after  Kentucky  liecame  a  stale.  It  was  not  only  a  hridle 
path  pre.sentitifi  the  difficult ii's  of  mountain  traxcl,  hut  for  !.">  years 
after  the  settlcnieiil  of  Kentucky  it  washeset  hy  thecon-tani  daiiucr 
of  lio>tilc  Inilian  atlack>.  And  aloiiy  almost  every  foot  of  its  course 
lay  the  opportunity  for  amlni^h. 
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From  Crab  Ort-hard  to  Harrodsburg  the  road  is  represented 
to-day  by  the  present  pike  going  through  Stanfonl  and  Danville. 
Eleven  miles  beyond  Crab  Orchard  was  Logan's  Old  Fort,  or  St. 
Asaph.  This  was  established  by  Logan  after  he  separated  from 
Henderson  near  the  Rock  Castle  in  1775  and  was  only  a  few  weeks 
younger  than  Boonesborough.  It  stood  at  the  site  of  the  present 
waterworks  pumping  station  at  Stanford.  The  location  of  the  road 
from  the  Hock  Castle  to  Logan's  Fort,  which  became  the  main  road 
to  Kentucky,  was  made  by  Logan.  Fourteen  miles  further  on  was. 
Ilarrod's  Station,  and  (i  miles  beyond  this  was  Harrod-sburg,  the 
oldest  settlement   in  Kentucky. 

At  Harrodsburg  the  early  pioncei-  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  although  the  road  continued  on  through  Bardstown 
and  the  Salt  Works  near  Shephardsville  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Harrodsburg  was  the  end  of  the  trail.  From  the  Block  House  to  Har- 
rods])urg,  according  to  Brown's  Estimate,  the  distance  was  '•2'-2'-2  miles. 


Tiic  I-'orii  of  tlie  Rook  Ca.stle  at  mmilli  of  I'arker's  ("reek 
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riit"  li'iiil  lo  l?iii)iicslK)r(Mmli  Icl'l  llic  iu.mI  Io  (rail  ( )rcliai'(l 
soiiii'w  here  near  LoihIkii  nr  All  aiiioiil  :  llicii  il  >lriick  iiorlli  across 
Ilif  lulls  lo  llic  head  oi'  Parkers  (reck.  'riiciicc  il  wciil  diiwii 
Parkers   ('reek    In   lU   iikhiIIi    where   il    eri)^-<eil    Kock   (a^lle    l^iver; 
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then  al)()ul  lialf  a  mile  down  liock  Castle  Ki\'er.  Then  leaviiii;'  Kock 
(  aslle  Hi\(M'  it  ucnl  nortli  to  Trace  Branch  of  (rooked  Creek:  then 
down  'I'race  IJraneh  lo  Crooked  Crock  and  down  (rooked  (rei-k  lo 
ils  month  w  hei'c  the  trail  reached  and  crossed  Honndstone  Cr(>ek. 
It  llieii  went  ii|)  the  \alley  of  l{ound  Stone  lo  Hoones  (ia|).  It 
crossed  ihron.nli  lioone's  Gap  and  reachcfl  the  head  of  lirn^hy  i'Oik 
of  Silver  Creek  wliieh  Hows  into  I  he  l\enliieky  Ki\'cr.  At  Hoones 
Gaj)  il  Ihns  passed  o\-er  the  watershed  iielwcen  the  (  iimherlaml 
River  and  the  l\enlnek\'  Hi\-er. 
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Tlie  trace  from  London  to  Boone's  Gap  was  through  a  rough 
mountainous  country.  The  valley  of  Round  Stone  is  a  narrow 
valley,  sometimes  nairowing  to  a  ravine,  sometimes  widening  out 
for  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  with  fertile  bottom  lands.  Boone's  Gap 
is  a  narrow  pass  through  the  Big  Hill  Range  of  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  and  is  the  best  passage  for  many  miles 
through  this  range.  It  is  now  used  by  the  railroad.  The  climb  to  it 
from  the  valley  of  Round  Stone  is  steep  and  rough,  but  not  very  long, 
and  the  .same  characteristics  apply  to  the  descent  from  the  gap  to  the 
valley  of  Brushy  Fork. 

From  Boone's  Gap  to  Berea  the  road  followed  down  Brushy 
Fork  through  a  valley  similar  to  that  of  Round  Stone.  Just  south 
of  Berea  the  road  left  the  valley  and  went  up  over  the  plateau  on 
which  Berea  is  situated.  Reaching  the  site  of  Berea  the  road  passed 
to  the  west  of  the  present  square:  then  down  from  the  ridge  to  a 
valley  west  of  Berea  and  down  this  \alley  to  the  valley  of  Silver 
Creek  proper.  The  old  road  which  is  now  abandoned  for  the  most 
part,  persists  as  a  well  marked  trace,  where  it  is  not  in  use  as  a  road, 
for  many  miles  north  of  Berea.  From  a  point  a  mile  north  of  Berea 
it  is  an  abandoned  road  which  runs  north  through  the  valley  and 
comes  again  into  the  present  highway  at  Terrill.  From  Terrill  the 
old  road  is  represented  by  the  present  highway  to  Fort  Estill.  There 
the  present  highway  goes  oti'  to  the  left  of  the  old  trail.  The  old 
trail,  which  is  now  abandoned,  went  directly  north  until  it  met  the 
head  of  Central  Fork  of  Otter  Creek.  It  thus  jjassed  al)out  two 
miles  east  of  Richmond.  It  followed  down  the  Central  Fork  of 
Otter  Creek  and  down  Otter  Creek  in  the  general  location  of  the 
present  road  from  Richmond  to  Boonesborough  to  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  one  mile  down  the  ri\er  it  ended  at  Boonesborough. 


BOONESBOROUGH 


'riie  Valley  in  which  Boonesborough  stood.    The  site  of  the  Kort  is  marked  by  the 
white  wall   beyond  the  eighth   eottane  from  the  right.    The  Kentucky  River  is 

beyond  the  row  of  cottages 


Boonesborough.  The  Spring 


The  Lifk  at  Hoonesborough 


The  Kentucky  River  at  Boonesborougli 


The  Ferry  about  400  yards  below  Boonesborough.    The  first  ferry  in  Kentucky. 
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